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Harry Wetpon- 
Viactnta Lez—High School Commercial Teacher 
Barsara Mices— Bookkeeper and stenographer, with a 
high sense of honor 
Tane Mitter—Stenographer, careless 












Business man 







Serma Grant—Stenographer, talkative 





Peacy Bartow—Stenographer, inclined to be tardy 





Satty Porter—Bookkeeper, inaccurate, but willing 
to learn 
Gia_s—Students 















ActlI 
TIME: 
(SCENE: School office. Miss Lee, facing right, sits at desk. Usual equipment 


on desk, including an index box. Files, hat-rack, eic. Miss Lee rises as Mr. WELDON 
enters, walks to her desk and takes seat at left of it.) 


ISS LEE: Good morning, Mr. Weldon Miss Lee: Here’s a good student, except 
I have the information you asked for. _ that she has to be told every time you want her 


Mr. Wetpon: You are very kind, to do anything. 










The Present 




















Miss Lee, to take all this trouble. Girt (passing while Miss Lee comments): 
Miss Lee: Not at all. I want to be fair to You should have told me—I could have done it! 
you and fair to the girls. I've made a careful Miss Lee: This one is just satisfied with 
survey of the facts regarding each girl and = mark. She's absolutely irresponsible 
have noted them on these cards. You said you Girt: Well, I passed, didn't I? What more 
wish girl help only? do you want? 
Mr. Wetpvon: Yes, for the present. Miss Lee: Would make a splendid per 
(Miss Lee takes one card at a time and sonal stenographer. Has poise and doesn’t 
hands it to Mr. Weldon as she comments. chatter 
Each girl described enters from center (Girl enters back center and exits right 
back, wulks to right and exits. As she silently.) 
crosses stage she says her part, unnoliced Miss Lee: Not an honest worker. Wants 






by either Miss Lee or Mr. Weldon.) someone else to do her work. 





ne 
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Gret: Gee whiz, why shouldn’t Sadie tran- 
scribe that for me? 

Miss Lez: Fine mind for constructive 
thinking. Slow with shorthand. Her general 
intelligence is so superior and her adaptability 
so noticeable, however, that she would make a 
good helper. Her one fault is that she wants 
to dictate instead of take dictation. 

Girt (with superior air): The letter is all 
right, I suppose, but I certainly could dictate 
a better one. 

Miss Lee: Good English student, when she 
puts her mind to it. But that seems difficult 
for her, and she is rather spoiled and babyish. 

Gret: My shorthand and typewriting are all 
rightie, rightie . . . and I’m a dood ’ikle dirl! 

(Mr. Weldon turns and looks at this girl, 

with a rumbling “G-r-r-r-r!!” and she 

exits hurriedly.) 

Miss Lee: Good worker and capable. But 
a regular trouble-maker. Would soon have an 
office in a turmoil. 

Girt (entering bouncingly): Hello, every- 
body. Great Scott, you should see the punk 
typewriting of that new girl and, oh, how Jenny 
talks! (Jnsinuatingly) Did you hear that? 
I thought so, too. And she tries to make us 
believe it’s her own complexion. Guess it is, 
too, for she must have paid for it! (Laeughs.) 

Miss Lee: This last one would be fine for 
some kinds of work. Not very strong on 
academic knowledge, but unusual in her knowl- 
edge of human nature. Pleasing personality, 
willing to work, and most willing to be told 
how to improve. 

(Girl enters center back, exits right.) 

Mr. Wetpon: Your girls seem to be well 
enough prepared. What additional informa- 
tion have you about them? 

Miss Lee: The standards of character that 
our girls have been given at home will do much 
to add or to detract from their usefulness in 
the business world, as you know, Mr. Weldon. 
(Mr. Weldon nods assent.) I'll tell you what 
my survey shows, so you may know exactly 
what to expect from them in the way of honest, 
loyal, orderly, punctual service. This is in strict 
confidence, of course. 

Mr. Wetpon: That will be fine, Miss Lee, 
and you may be sure that I shall respect your 
confidence. (Hands cards back to Miss Lee.) 

Miss Lee: I recommend this young lady 
highly and without reservation. Her home 
life has trained her for work. She is honest 
and loyal. 

(Enter Barpara Mires. She walks toward 

Miss Lee, who rises. Mr. Weldon also 

rises and is introduced to Barbara. They 

converse quietly while Miss Lee sits 
down.) 

Mr. Wexpon: Then you'll report at the 
office on Monday. 


Barsara: Thank you, Mr. Weldon. (E-rit 
Barbara. ) 

(Mr. Weldon resumes his seat.) 

Miss Lee: This girl's home is never in 
order, and it is reflected in her school work. 
Careless, you know. But I believe she will 
improve. She’s a good worker ; is most anxious 
to secure a position. Would you give her a 
trial? 

* Mr. Wetpon: Yes, I think I'll consider her 
Is she here now? 

Miss Lee: Yes. (Gets up and goes to door, 
just as JANE MILLER enters. Miss Lee intro 
duces Jane to Mr. Weldon, walks back to her 
desk and resumes her seat. Meantime Jane 
and Mr. Weldon converse quietly.) 

Jang: Thank you, Mr. Weldon. I'll report 
as you say. (Exit Jane.) 

(Mr. Weldon resumes his seat.) 

Miss Lee: Now, Miss Grant is a friendly, 
cheerful person and should work in very nicely 
If you can only teach her to talk less and to 
work quietly she will be a great asset. 

Mr. Wetpon: Let me do some talking to 
her. May I? 

Miss Lee: Certainly. Here she is. 

(Setma Grant rushes in.) 

Setma: Did you call me, Miss Lee? Oh, 
excuse me. I didn’t know there was anybody 
else here. 

Miss Lee: That's all right, Miss Grant. 
Mr. Weldon is looking for some office help 
and he is considering you. (/ntroduces them, 
as Mr. Weldon rises. They converse quietly.) 

SetmMa: I’m sure I'd appreciate an oppor- 
tunity to work in your office, Mr. Weldon. 
I am anxious to get a start, andif . . . 

Mr. Wetpon: That's all right, Miss Grant. 
Just remember what I have told you and there 
is a place for you in our office. 

Setma: Thank you, Mr. Weldon, I'll be 
there at eight o'clock sharp. (Exit Selma.) 

(Mr. Weldon resumes his seat.) 

Miss Lee: The only glaring fault this gir! 
has is that she is apt not to be punctual. | 
think she may see the necessity of being on 
time when she gets into the business world. 
(Miss Lee goes to the door and calls Prcey 
BarLow, who enters and is introduced to Mr. 
Weldon. They confer as Miss Lee resumes 
her seat.) 

Mr. Wevtpon: Yes, eight o'clock is the time 
that the office opens and you are expected to 
be there, ready to work, at that hour! 

Peccy: I'll be there. 

(Exit Peggy. Mr. Weldon resumes his 
seat.) 

Mr. Wexpon: Let me see. I need just one 
more. (Looks through cards.) Here. Let 
me see this girl, Sally Porter. I know her 
father. Would like to do him a good turn, 
if possible. 


! | 


| | 





fay, 1Y30 


Miss Lee: She is quite speedy in computa- 
tion, fine in composition, too, but somewhat 
inaccurate. (Calls in Satty Porter, who en- 
ters and is introduced to Mr. Weldon. Mr. 
Weldon rises and confers quietly as Miss Lee 
goes to file.) 

Mr. Wevvon: I know your father well. 
If you follow in his footsteps you'll be just fine 
in our organization, (To Miss Lee) May I 


see them all together for a moment before I go? 
(Miss Lee goes to door and calls in the other 
four girls. They form a semicircle around Mr. 
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Weldon, leaving room for Miss Lee in center.) 
Through my talk with Miss Lee and interview 
with you our first problem is settled. We have 
the nucleus for an effective business organiza- 
tion. Please remember that we must be punc- 
tual, accurate, careful, and loyal. (Turning to 
Miss Lee) Thank vou, Miss Lee, for your 
cooperation. 
(Girls exit one door, Mr. Weldon and 
Miss Lee shake hands, walk to exit, and, 
as Miss Lee goes back towards her desk, 
the curtain falls.) 


CURTAIN 


Act Il 
TIME: Three months later 


(SCENE: Main office of Weldon Company. Two bookkeepers’ tables, three desks 
with typewriters, coat rack, mirror, clock showing 7:55. Curtain rises, with BARBARA 


at work. Enter Secma, Sa.ry, and JANE.) 


oe (as the three girls enter and take off 
their wraps): Well, here we are! Almost 
through another week’s grind. Pretty good to 
stay in one office so long! Mornin’, Babs. 
Don’t you just love it here? But, Babs, what 
in the world do you come so early every morn- 
ing for? You're the last to go home, too. You 
won't get any credit for that. 

Jane: Don’t get excited, Selma. Babs prob- 
ably knows why she is here. 

BarBaraA: Oh, I know I’m slow and have 
to work early and late to catch up with the 
rest of you. 

(Barbara and Sally go to bookkeepers’ 

tables, Jane and Selma to typewriters, 

and all start work.) 


Secma: Seems to me you've got a drag 
with the boss. (Enter Peggy hurriedly, takes 
off coat and hat and rushes to typewriter.) 
Gee, here comes Peg; late again. How do you 
do it, Peg? 

Peccy (breathlessly): Cut out the talk, 
Selma. I’m worried. Meant to finish the con- 
tract this morning. (Works at typewriter.) 
Couldn't do it last night. Had an appointment 
at the beauty parlor. Mother forgot to call 
me this morning, too. Did I see Mr. Weldon’s 
car outside? 

Barpara: Yes, Mr. Weldon’s been here 
since 7:30. Said he expected somebody to call 
for a paper you had. (Turns to Jane.) And 
he went to your file, Jane, for a manuscript. 
Couldn't find it, though, 

Jane: Why, that paper is right here, some- 
where. I had it in my hands just yesterday. 
Don’t you remember, Barbara? I showed you 
what a fine piece of typing I had done on it. 
(Hunts for paper and tips over large pile of 
loose papers. Barbara rises to help.) 

Setma: Why don’t you use your file, Jane? 

Barsara: Don't talk so much, Selma. Can't 


you see that Jane is almost beside herself? 
(To Jane) Isn't there a page or two that | 
could type for you, Jane? 

Jane: Oh, you couldn't, you couldn't. I 
know it’s here, somewhere. 

(Enter Mr. Weldon, goes to Jane’s desk.) 


Mr. Wetpon: Miss Miller, the gentleman 
for whom you wrote the manuscript has called 
for it. Please bring it to my office, will you? 
( Exits.) 

Jane (excitedly): What shall I do? Selma 
help me hunt, won't you? 

Setma: Thank goodness I was brought up 
to be orderly! I always say that a disorderly 
person makes more work for everybody; and, 
say, did I ever tell you about the friend of 
mine . . 

Peccy: Oh, for the love of Pete, shut up! 
How can anyone do anything when you are 
talking every minute? 

(Enter Mr. Weldon.) 

Mr. Wetpvon: Have you got the manuscript, 
Miss Miller? We can’t keep Mr. Brown wait 
ing, you know. Can't you find it? 

Jane: No, I can't. It was here Thursday, 
I know, and I remember distinctly placing it in 
one of these drawers. (Dives frantically int: 
her desk.) But now I don’t know where it is 

Mr. Wetpon: Don’t know where it is! 
I don’t understand, Miss Miller. I explained 
how important it was, how necessary it was 
to have it ready on time. Why, it will mean 
a loss of thousands of dollars to us. I told you 
that, too. Report to my office at 11 :30. 

(Exit Mr. Weldon. Jane tearfully con- 

tinues to search.) 

Sarma: Well, of all things—the cross old 
bear! Of course, Jane, you deserve to be fired; 
but I think he might have a heart. I always 
say that bosses make mistakes, too, and they 
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might be a little more lenient to their stenog- 
raphers. Why, just last night a girl who works 
for the Blanket Factory was. . 

Jane: Oh, now I know where I put that 
darned paper. It’s in the big filing case out- 
side. How foolish of me to forget. (Evrits 
and returns with document as Mr. Weldon 
reénters from his private office.) Here it is, 
Mr. Weldon. (Hands document to Mr. 
Weldon.) Aren’t you glad I found it? I knew 
[ put it in a good place. 

Mr. WELDON (impatiently): Yes, so you 
did! You put it in such a safe place that 
Mr. Brown decided he couldn't wait. What 
good is that to me now (pointing to paper, 
which he does not take)? Mr. Brown is worth 
$50,000 a year to his firm, and when you take 
fifteen minutes of his time you might just as 
well steal money from his pocket. The trouble 
is that you don’t suffer, but this business has 
now lost an opportunity of increasing its profit 
by $10,000. 

Come to my office now. 
followed by Jane.) 

Peccy: Phew! Maybe I can get this fin- 
ished before he calls for it. You know, it’s 
worth something to be as lucky as I am! 

Barpara: Hope you will be lucky. You'll 
have to hurry, though. 

Peccy: Just one more paragraph and the 
cover to put on. Bring me the punch and eye- 
lets and we'll do it in no time. Hurry, that’s 
a dear. (Barbara gets the materials from 
cabinet in file, walks to Peggy's desk and helps 
I'll take you out for ice cream, some- 


(Exit Mr. Weldon 


her.) 
time ! 

BarBARA: Thanks, but don’t make it this 
afternoon. Got to check this balance. It's 36 
cents off. I’ve spent four hours on it already. 
Sally thinks she’s posted it wrong. 

Serma: Well, I, for one, think you are 
altogether too patient with Sally. There’s no 
sense in being so careless. I always say I’m 
thankful . 

Peccy (sarcastically): Well, of course, if 
you just keep on talking, they'll be able to find 
the mistake all right. 

(Selma grimaces. Sally goes to Barbara's 

desk and works.) 

Serma: Say, do you know what? Mr. 
Weldon is going to buy the old Majestic 
Theatre building. Dad got a kick out of it 
when I told him what Mr. Weldon was trying 
to do. 

BarBarA: Selma! Surely you didn’t say 
anything about that outside the office, did you? 

Serma: Yeah! Why not? You should 
hear the girls from the Blanket Factory. We 
have the swellest times talking over matters. 
Just like we used to razz the Commercial Club 
and the High School teachers .. . 

Satty: Will you keep still? Can’t you be 
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quiet for awhile? Can't you see we're trying 
to trace this mistake? 

Se_ma: If you didn’t make mistakes, you 
wouldn’t have to look for them. 

Satty: Oh, you don’t say! 

BarBaRA (to Sally): What did you say? 
51 cents? My posting is 15 cents, and I posted 
that item from the sales book. Let’s look that 
up. (Looks at sales book.) See, that’s 15 
cents. 

Satty: Well, this cash-book entry says 
51 cents. Gee, I must have copied it wrong. 
Awfully sorry, Babs, to make you so much 
work. 

BarBara: That's all right, Sally. 
make mistakes. 

Peccy: Will you listen to Sally? She's so 
sorry for taking four hours of Babs’ time! I'll 
say that’s good! 

Satty: Makes a difference who takes her 
time. 

Barsara: Girls, don’t quarrel! If we work 
together in an office we must learn to help each 
other. (Enter Mr. Weldon.) May Miss 
Miller help me with this checking, Mr 
Weldon? 

Mr. Wetpon: I'm sorry, Miss Miles, but 
I've had to let her go. I don’t like to lecture, 
but you must know that carelessness does not 
pay dividends. Please do not mention this in 
cident outside of the office. I don’t want her 
to be labelled as careless. She will learn her 
lesson by this. (Turning to Peggy) Give me 
the deed and contract for Mr. Matthews, will 
you, please? 

Peccy (rising and giving paper to Mr 
Weldon): Yes, Mr. Weldon, here they are. 

Mr. WELpon (as he looks at papers): That 
looks very nice. 

Peccy: Thank you. (Exit Mr. Weldon.) 
Phew! Who says I’m not lucky! 

Serma: Well, goodness knows you are 
lucky. But I wouldn’t try that again. (Ali 
work quietly for a few minutes.) Im going 
to lunch with Pearl Saunders today. She's 
stenographer for Carey, the lawyer. He's 
handling Mrs. Libby’s divorce case. I’m dying 
to get the inside dope on that; I don’t expect 
to find out much, though. 

Peccy: Guess she wouldn't last long if she 
did tell things. 

(Enter Mr. Weldon.) 


Mr. WeLpon: Miss Grant, Lawyer Carey 
has just "phoned to ask for a capable stenog- 
rapher to help out on a case. Will you go 
over to his office at once. You needn't come 
back today. It’s Saturday, you know, and the 
work will no doubt take about all forenoon. 

Setma: Thank you, Mr. Weldon. I shall 
enjoy this immensely, I know. There is some- 
thing about working for a lawyer . 

(Continued om page 437) 


We all 


! | 
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Edison’s Stamp on World’s Work 


The Story of Wonderful Things Discovered and Great Things Attained 
By ALLAN L. BENSON 








HIS FIRST PATENT 


TEACHES 


HIM A LESSON 
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“The Rolling Stones, Limited” 


By Elsie C. Rummel 


Rolling Steno, Extraordinary 


P AHE title needs but a slight shifting of 
letters to make it read “The Rolling 
Stenos, Limited,” and it would not be 

amiss, because for the past six years we have 


functioned in this category. The last reading 
of the speedometer, well over 35,000 miles, in- 


dicates that ambitions and hopes realized have 


not exactly been “limited,” but this designa- 
tion is an indication of the chronic state of the 
exchequer. However, that only adds spice to 
the pudding, and we would not exchange our 
way of bumping over the highways of the 
world for any de luxe tour of misguided 
tourists. 

“Have you earned every cent yourself?” 
“Do you line up positions first?” “When will 
you get home?”—and “How did you get 
started?”—thus go the questions—and thus 
goes our story. 


Around the World With Our Magic Wand 


When college days were over the world 
looked the usual cold and dark place we were 
warned against. We thought that as long as 
one had to plunge, it might as well be a real 
dive, and so when our friends asked us 
What next? we said “Around the world.” 
“You have no money!” “You cannot join the 
Navy!” “These are not the days of Cinder- 
ella and her fairy godmother !”—these were 
the exclamations brought forth. But we knew 
we had a magic wand in our hands and we 
proposed to use it. You ask what? You all 
have it—merely a knowledge of shorthand and 
typing! You may think there is nothing 
magic about that, yet the accomplishment has 
been one of our most envied possessions. With 
it the door of travel has opened and opened 
wide. 


Our First Mountains 


When we counted our resources after buying 
a ticket from Detroit to Seattle there remained 
a bit over one hundred dollars, enough to keep 
the wolf from the door until we could try our 
luck. 

The first stop was at Denver, and since it 
is known for its mile high elevation, it is 
flooded with seekers of work in all lines. We 
were fortunate enough to become “Miss Carrie 
De Trays” at the Y. W. C. A. and earn our 
board and keep while we looked over the 
country and our first mountains. At Seattle, 


pickings were again poor, but by having as 
wide a variety as does Mr. Heinz in his 
products we managed to scrape enough to- 
gether to put into reality our dream of Alaska 
A gain everyone said “What will you do there? 
The Eskimos don’t need secretaries.” 


Alaska 


The first day in Juneau found me safely 
entrenched in the office of one of the two 
lawyers in the town. Sue had to resort to the 
tray rather than the typewriter for a time, 
but she finally found a place in the office of 
the other lawyer. 

Salaries in Juneau ranged from $100 to 
$150 a month, but it did not cost us much 
to live, with rent at $12 a month, and most of 
our meals cooked outdoors along running 
streams and beneath towering mountains. 

After four months the Lure of the Yukon 
was on us and so, with our pokes a little heavier 
than when we came, we followed the trail of 
the Midnight Sun across the Arctic Circle, 
around to Fairbanks, and down through the 
Mt. McKinley region back to Seattle. 


On to Hawaii 


When we arrived in Seattle, however, the 
exchequer was just about drained to the dregs, 
and again jobs were scarce. Enough money 
remained for a second-class fare to Honolulu, 
but the pressing problem was how to get to 
San Francisco to catch the boat. Shanks Pony 
did the deed nobly, and with the aid of kind- 
hearted motorists we made the 1,000 miles in 
five days, in time to catch our boat to the 
Paradise of the Pacific. 

Although many were the warnings of going 
without a job in hand, within three days I 
heard the joyful message “come for a day and 
a half.” This day and a half grew into over 
two years, and it was that length of time we 
lingered in the land of gorgeous surfing, moon- 
light and palms, accompanied by plaintive 
music. Sue, during this time, worked for a 
sugar factory, and our savings having multi- 
plied to a sufficient sum we set sail for Japan. 


Luck Holds in Japan 


As soon as we saw Fujisan we knew we 
must climb it, but to do so we needed work— 
and work we got within three days of begin- 
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ning our search. I had an extended course 
in “English” and discovered that to speak 
American is almost like using a foreign tongue. 
But I soon learned to throw in an extra u or 
two, cut off extra ?/’s, and forget my euphonic 
spelling, for 1 was alone in a fold of seventy- 
five Englishmen. Salaries in Japan were any- 
where from three hundred to five hundred yen, 
and living expenses were proportionate. We, 
however, saved money and got a thrill by 
having our own little Japanese house with an 
amahsan to do everything but think for us. 
We climbed Mt. Fuji 
and followed the trails 
to almost every shrine 
in the country. Then 
lest the temptation be 
ome to and 
some of our savings be 
sacrificed for the many 
tempting silks, or the 
satsuma of- 
fered, we decided to 
take up the cry of the 
Nationalists—‘*On to 
Peking,” making the 
trip via Korea 


strong 


beautitul 


1t Work Again 
in China 


Peking is as bare of 
possibilities for posi- 
tions as a hen is of 
teeth, but somehow 
ur lucky star kept on 
shining, and in several 
weeks Sue was work- 
ing as a stenographer 
for an American en- 
terprise in rug making, 
while the crumbs that 
fell to my lot were 
many—even to being 
Social Secretary to one 
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light, the thrill of being in a captured city 


and the romance of wandering through t 
Forbidden City—a dream of marble and rock 
gardens. 


; 
‘ 
he 


On Again to Australia, New Zealand, and 
the East Indies 


The story grows long, as is apt to be the 


case when one begins to reminisce—still we 


rolled on, through Interior China, to Hong 
kong, Canton, and then to Manila. More 
hopes realized! Finally 
we drifted down t 
Australia and thought 
we would try our luck 
in a white man's cou 
try for a time—but sad 
were our hearts whe 
we remembered out 


salaries of the Orie 

compared to the three 
pounds, or fifteen dol 
lars, a week we were 
obliged to accept—less 
than most beginners 


get in the United 
States. How the girls 
make ends meet calls 
for real admiration 
for I know it tool 


much stretching for us 
to do so 

We knew we 
be there 


would 


counted on saving uj 
for the next 1 
one day we decided t 
pick up and see New 
Zealand The ex 
chequer dictated its 


ove, § 





terms to us—nanK 
that we must becom 
“Strolling Stones,” ai d 


take to the broad high 


of America’s famous . ways This we did 
millionaires—an inter- The famous Shwe Dagon Temple and covered 1300 miles 
esting experience. | at Rangoon, Burmah of those delightful i 


know now why every- 


where “footwearing” is prohibited. Many 


lands via Shanks P: 


one has the false idea foreigners forego seeing this fantasy of only necessity making 
that all Yankees are architecture rather than go in barefooted us resort to the me 
John D.’s, because our as visitors are obliged to do. chanical modes 


fellow countrymen see 
to it that they pave the 
way with coin. Stenographers are better paid 
in the Orient than teachers—Mex. $300 being 
the usual salary per month against perhaps 
Mex. $200, for teachers. 

It was hard not to buy greedily all the lovely 
tapestries, embroideries, jades, and carved 


woods that represented the art of the country, 
but besides a few such treasures we have col- 
lected memories of the Great Wall by moon- 


vw 


transportation to the 
$10 


hos 


extent of about 


A delightful country for scenery and 
pitality, but again saiaries were pitifully low 
so we crossed Australia and went up toward 
Java, Bali, and, finally, Singapore 

Of course, all this 
savings of the sunny days in Honolulu, Japan, 
and China, and since we employed the mott 


“A penny saved is a penny earned,” we figure: 
we were making high wages, for we learned 


was being done on th 
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to travel on a shoestring. For instance, the 
two of us toured Bali, the present-day Garden 
of Eden, for less than the usual tourist rate 
for one—be your own tour manager and save 
money! You can where time is no object 


Siam and India 


Long had we dreamed of Siam and Angkor- 
Wat. Now our dreams have come true, and 
both countries were hopes well realized. We 
went with Kipling “On 
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sealed. We HAD to stay—and stay we did. 
for the fates were kind, and it was shorthand 
that did the trick—that found us work again' 


Disciples at Darjeeling 


A demand is just beginning among girls 
there for stenographic training, and I had the 
pleasure of planting our “magic wand” in the 
hands of eight eager and interested students 
of Queen’s Hill Girls’ High School. They are 

all enthusiastic, and 
since 





the Road to Mandalay” 
up in Burmah, and 
watched the elephants 
pile teakwood. In fact, 
we rolled for three 
months without a rest 
and were getting a bit 
travel sore when we 
arrived in India. We 
discovered the plains 
were on the verge of 
hot days and it looked 
as if we would have to 
push on. But arriv 
ing in Darjeeling—at 
the foot of the Ever 
lasting Snows—we 
knew our doom was 
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‘Rolling Stenos” 
at the Bronze 
Buddha at 
Kamakura, 
Japan 


even more so 
they have the promise 
of the Gregg Write 
coming each month 
They are girls fron 
fourteen to seventeen, 
of different nationali 
ties—English, Euro 
pean, and Anglo-In 
dian—to all of whom 
business is a new field 
They too want to be 
come Rolling Stenos, 
and hope some day 
to roll over to the 
other side of the world 
to the Land of Free 
dom and Opportunity 


v 


This Buddha is 
over 50 feet 
high—built 
in the [3th 

Century 


ad 


311 Schools Participate in Radio Shorthand 
Contest 


T precisely 7:30 on the evening of 
A March 20, representatives from 311 

public and private schools simultane- 
ously listened-in to a Radio Shorthand Contest 
broadcast from Station WOR. Never before 
in the history of these contests have so many 
schools been represented in them. Last yea 
there were 186 schools represented ; in the first 
contest, in 1923, only four schools took part 


Prominent Speakers Lend Interest to 
Program 


Dr. George J. Ryan, president of the New 
York City Board of Education, and Congress- 
man Loring M. Black, of New York, were 
the chief speakers on the program. Irving 


Edgar Chase, president of the New York City 
Gregg Shorthand Teachers’ Association pre- 
sided—these contests are held each year under 
the auspices of this society. Dictation over 
the air was given by Charles Lee Swem, twice 
world’s shorthand champion 

President Ryan stressed the importance of 
shorthand in commercial education. “Com 
mercial education is on the threshold of a new 
era,” he said. “It has come into its own 
There is every sign that its importance is being 
properly evaluated by educators and laymen 
alike.” 

Congressman Black, in complimenting the 
contestants upon the profession they had 
chosen, pointed to the wonderful work done 

(Continued om page 432) 
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EARNER, 


A Department of Helps for the Beginner in Shorthand . 
Edited by JOHN ROBERT GREGG —— 
pemete 


Bring Your Manual Up to Date 


I may be that you are studying from onc 
[ of the first printings of the Anniversary 

Manual and are in a class in which later 
printings of the book also are being used. In 
that case there unquestionably will be some 
~pportunities for “argument.” We have already 
seen evidence of it in our correspondence. 
Many have written us to find out why we did 
this and that. The truth is that after the first 
printing was off the press we found places here 
ind there where improvements and simplifica 
tions could be made, which we promptly made, 
and in other places an occasional word out of 
place—that is, introduced ahead of principles 
under which it could be written, 

The brief forms present a different problem. 
They are for the most part abbreviated words, 
the forms of which must be memorized. They 
the groups of words that 


bear no relation to 


are written under different principles. They 
are purposely introduced where they will do 
the most good, regardless of the principlk 

As with all textbooks dealing with facts, as 
soon as the Anniversary Manual was out in 
the hands of teachers and students, immediately 
thousands of eyes with Sherlock Holmes ten 
dencies began a ferreting crusade to find out 1! 
any shorthand crimes had been committed 
All very coéperative and laudable. We thank 
vou, The researches have been extraordinarils 
helptul, and we are now able to lay before you 
the changes that have been incorporated in th« 
present printings. Being progressive and suf 
fused with the desire to learn, you will natur 
know what changes ar 
! helpful and also wel 
nothing new to 


ally want to thes« 
This is going to 


beca Ise you 


ma yery 


come will have 


learn 


Note These Revisions 


OW, get out your textbook if it happens 

to be one of the first printings of the 
Revision, and let us get busy. These changes 
have been made in the later printings. (You 
might take this matter up with your teacher 
ust to show how enterprising you are.) 


Par. 29—Along with the word where, we 
are including aware, written with the same 
form. 

Par. 32.—There should be a footnote read- 
ing: Before a downstroke, to is expressed 
by 7. 

Par. 58—Omit the ¢ in affection and save 
it for use in another place which we shall 
mention 

Par. 64.—In the business letter, the word 
spur has been changed to help 

Par. 70.—In the first line we have changed 
to receive to to get. 

Par. 73—The e in teacher evidently was 
broken off in engraving. This is a place for 
the ¢ you saved in Par. 58! We are writing 
this word in full, in order to facilitate reading 


Par. 77.—In line 3 we have changed t 
raise to to get. Also in line 10 we have 
changed is necessary to are necessary, because 
data is plural 

Par. 84.— 
with a left-motion circle. The 

Par. 88&—We 
speak—the same form, s-p. 

Par. 89, line 14.—Really is written with a 
second smal] circle under the first to add ly 

Par. 90.—The second sentence in the busi 
ness letter should read: “I am really glad that 
you were able to see Mr. Hartman and close 
that business with him.” In the next line 
change the word feelings to feeling 

Par. 96.—Here is one that no one has so fat 
discovered. The word we occurs six times in 
these letters and w is not taken up until Par. 97 
is reached. But never mind. You were in- 
structed in the beginning to write by sound 
and oo-e certainly is we. Do you agree? 
“Oui, oui, Monsieur,” you answer, naturally 
In the letter on this page, first line 
we have department to government 


The word Aonor should be written 
sound is er 
speech after 


have added 


second 
c hanged 
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office, because the suffix form for ment does 
not come into the picture until later—Par. 127 
—and government is a brief form. 

Par. 103—In line 5, change mail to send. 
In line 7, change department head to section 
head. Line 8, insert employed after the 
word method instead of the funny little gadget 
you will find there—which, by the way, is the 
word used 

Par. 107.—We have an important improve- 
ment in this paragraph. Change the rule to 
read, “Beginning with nm or m are distin- 
guished,” etc. Then in the illustrative words, 
strike out action and inaction and substitute 
noticed and unnoticed. 

Par. 110.—The salutation in this letter 
should be Dear Sir instead of Gentlemen. In 
line 12, the third outline stands for the word 
few. Make this read: “I suppose one or two 
more days,” etc. 


Par. 111.—We have improved the third sen- 
tence by leaving it out altogether! Put this 
one in its place: “His answer to the unusual 
communication was, in effect, that his income 
was too small for him to think of such a 
purchase.” In sentence 5 change warm water 
to rough water. That is a very logical im- 
provement; don’t you think? In sentence 6 
we have changed ceremony to reception. It 
really does not make any difference which 
word you use—you can write both. But we 
hope you will have presence of mind enough 
to drop the first ¢ in reception in accordance 
with Par. 16. It would be an advantage to 
change the salutation in the letter to My dear 
Sir. Just join the My and dear Sir. 

Par. 117.—The first phrase is please wire. 
This has not been changed, but now that we 
know what it is it does not matter. In line 6, 
change the fourth outline to supplies, written 
s-p-l-long i-s. 

Par. 123—Change the fourth character to 
read experience instead of services. 


been 


Par. 128—The word procure has 
changed to protection. 


Par. 131.—The last word in the letter is 
title, an abbreviated form which comes in 
Chapter 9. 


Par. 141.—Strike out the word divorce— 
it is out of place at this time—and insert 
defraud, def-r-aw-d. 


Par. 142.—Substitute Messrs, written m-ses, 
for My dear Sir. 


Par. 144.—Beginning with the second sen- 
tence of the letter, it should read as follows: 
“You were credited with $44.16 instead of 
$84.16. It appears that the rural agent’s delivery 
charge of $40.00 (which in this instance is 
approximately twice the usual charge) was 
responsible for the difference between the 
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credit given you and the credit you should have 
received on your statement of the first of the 


month.” No other changes. 

Par. 151, line 14—The word honor should 
be written with a small left-motion circle. 
(See remarks under Par. 84.) 

Par. 152, sentence 8.—Change turned over 
to referred for the sake of improvement. 

Par. 154.—Third column on page 85, change 
attorney to academy, and stamp to random. 
The word stamp is written s-t-a-m-p. 

Par. 160.—The first phrase is we want; 
separate the words; don't phrase. 

Par. 162 —Insert the a in the syllable man 
in chairman. In some books, the & in convert, 
occurring in this same group of words, has 
been lost off. Write k-vert. 

Par. 166.—Change ledger to larger 

Par. 169.—In the words estimated (line 2), 
donated (line 11), and delighted (line 14), 
the ted stroke, joined, is now used instead of 
the disjoined ¢. 

Par. 172.—Change line 6 to read “badly 
damaged because of the lack of care in 
packing.” 

Par. 173.—Several improvements have been 
made on this page. Sentence 1, change prop- 
erty to land. Sentence 7, change the second 
line to read: “of the market for me to suggest 
that you buy now.” In the ninth sentence, 
change forward a to send the. 

Par. 177, line 7.—The first word, style, 
should be written in full. In line 14, change the 
first word to read entry instead of admission. 

Par. 186, line 9—Publisher is written p-b- 
disjoined r. 

Par. 188, line 2—Change celebrating, an 
abbreviated form, to honoring. 

Par. 191, sentence 1.—-Change we repeat to 
we feel. Sentence 2, change materials to 
products. Sentence 6, change the last word 
to methods. Sentence 7, change selected to 
chosen, 

Par. 200, line 14, last word.—The outline 
for employee should be m-p-l-e. 

Par. 201.—Insert the o in thereupon. 

Par. 204—Change the form for barrels 
to br in the list on page 118. 

Par. 213 —The third line should read “caus- 
ing the almost complete destruction of the 
armature.” 

Par. 217—In line 19, second outline, the 
ness in unselfishness should be written in full. 

Par. 219.—Add the word counter after the 
word center. 

Par. 226.—Next 
extra for expensive. 


Par. 232, line 3—In the word impolitic, the 


to last word, substitute 
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m is decidedly too short. On the next page, 
line 4, the word production should be written 
in full 

Par. 245, line 7—Add ¢ to start. 
change 1930 to the year. 

Page 143, column 2.—We have decided to 
write commerce, k-m-left-motion loop; com- 
mercial, k-m-e-sh. Change the outlines for 
commercial paper and for commercial draft. 


Line 10, 
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Page 156, column 2.—Change the form for 
designate to d-s-g, writing the s the same as in 
the word discuss, below. 

Please also note that throughout the book 
we have used the common abbreviations for 
the names of the cities and the names of the 
months. This plan makes the learning more 
rapid because it simply requires the adaptation 
of the shorthand form to the abbreviation 


Notes on the Chapters 


Chapter X 


E have a good illustration in this lesson 

of how one shorthand principle can be 
made to do great service. For example, by 
the simple expedient of disjoining a prefix, 
or certain letters, we can very easily show 
that tr follows the disjoined character or 
characters. 

Take the second line in Par. 209 as an 
illustration. K joined expresses con for one 
thing; disjoined, tr is added, and the prefix 
thus expresses contr and a vowel. It is not 
necessary to write the vowel following tr be- 
cause the outline is perfectly legible without it. 
Occasionally, however, a vowel or diphthong 
is all that is left of the word, in which case it 
is written as in the word destroy. The prefix 
extra is used as a word without writing the 
vowel 


Procedure for Learning 


In learning the prefixes and suffixes in 
Chapters X and XI, first, analyze and note 
particularly what the prefix or suffix is; get 
a mental picture of it. Then read each line 
of words in which it is used forward and back- 
ward several times, until you reach a high 
reading rate—until the form is so impressed 
on your memory that you recognize the word 
instantly. Follow this with practice in writing 
each line many times, pronouncing the word 
as you write it. After this, go through the 
reading process, using your notes instead of 
the textbook. The last stage in the study will 
be to get someone to dictate the words to you 
from the key; but before doing this read the 
plates in the book once or twice again to 
renew correct impressions of the forms. It is 
not so easy to learn detached word forms in 
this way, but the practice furnishes a splendid 
exercise in concentration—which is one of the 
most important abilities a shorthand writer 
can have. It is an axiom in learning any skill 
subject that the nearer we can approach in 
practice the ultimate use of our skill the sooner 
we will reach our goal. 

The reading and dictation practice is to be 
prepared according to the procedure we laid 
down early in the series of comments on the 


Chapters. Pay close attention to the instruc 
tions given in Par. 211, also to the footnote 
given on page 125. 


Reviewing Units 28 and 29 


It is probable that the words given im the 
Manual will be sufficient to impress the dif- 
ferent prefixes and suffixes upon your mind, 
but you may practise the following if there is 
any doubt about this: 


intellectual 
intercourse 
intercede 
interchange 
interference 
interim 
intermission 
international 
interrupt 
intervene 
interview 
interpretation 
restrictive 


districts 
distrust 
distressingly 
external 
extract 
extraction 
extras 
extravagant 
enterprise 
entrance 
instructive 
imstructors 


centers 
centered 
contractors 
contrast 
contrived 
controversy 
controlled 
constructive 
countercharge 
counterclaim 
distress 
distressed 
distributors 


The following words may be added to ‘the 
lists in Unit 29: 


overtime 
overwhelm 
paralyzed 
parasol 
postcard 
poster 
postscript 
self-addressed 
self-evident 
self-explanatory 
selfishness 
grandly 
shorthand 
shortness 


shipment 
shipper 
superintendence 
suppress 
superheated 
transit 
transmission 
transmit 
transportation 
undertook 
underwent 
undergo 
unsupported 
unrestrained 
untranslated 


aggregating 
agricultural 
antique 
antiquity 
antiseptic 
declivity 
included 
inclemency 
magneto 
overalls 
overboard 
overcharge 
overdo 
overhead 
overlook 


Chapter XI 


Sentences for Practice on the Analogical 


Word Endings 


HESE sentences bring into use most of 
the common words in which analogical 
endings are employed: 


Unit $1 


1. His description of the mscription was effectual 
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2. Notwithstanding the efficient service, the patient 
was offensively impatient at the extensive preparation 

3. The composer of the composition proposed that 
immediate disposition be made of it. 

4. There was a serious dispute over the imputation 
that his reputation was bad. 

5. A feature of the moving picture was its de 
parture from the conventional technique. 

6. The actual nature of the exposition had not been 
determined. 

7. To secure mutual codperation in the enterprise 
a diplomatic conference between the opposing factions 
is required. 

8. An inspection of the ancient ruins revealed 
many inspiring inscriptions. 

9. An intensive and efficiently handled constructive 
campaign will be launched as a defensive measure 

10. Upon reflection, I believe that the agency should 
be transferred to the Philadelphia territory 

11. An inspiring address was delivered on the sub- 
ject of airplane transportation 

12. I assure you that pressure will be put on the 
treasurer to use his best efforts ‘to meet the emergency. 


Unit 32 


1. The article in the periodical referred to the 
physical impossibility of regulating the traffic unless 
radical changes were made. 

2. The simplicity of the musical composition was 
one of its chief charms. 

3. There is no doubt that his reliability, and his 
facility in meeting critical situations, was largely 
responsible for his success. 

4. He decided to add geology, mineralogy, and 
petrology to his other studies. 

5. A critical political situation is sure to arise 
if a way is not found to compose the differences 
between the factions. 

6. The prosperity of the country depends on the 
clarity of vision and sagacity of the financial leaders 

7. The speculation about the new regulations 
of the stock market created a critical situation 

8. There is not justification for such a classification 
of the qualifications for the position 

9. To meet the contingency one of the largest 
security companies gave its support to the movement 

10. The facility with which the locality absorbed 
the public utility bonds was inspiring. 

11. The telegrapher held that the telegraphic service 
was in every way adequate, and up to the highest 
standards of efficiency. 

12. The boy elected to study stenography rather 
than photography. 

13. A modification of the terms was sent by radio 
gram to the foreign representatives of the company. 

14, The fundamental difficulties in the treatment of 
the malady were studied by leading members of the 
medical fraternity. 

15. A forward step was taken when it was decided 
to reduce rates on domestic products. 

16. As a reward for his contribution to the welfare 
of the neighborhood he was elected to head the new 
association for civic betterment 

17. His artistic temperament from childhood was a 
theme of frequent comment. 

18. Experimental psychology gave him wide oppor 
tunity for the exercise of his ability. 

19. His winning personality and his facility in 
speech proved to be a great advantage in his sales work 

20. It turned out that his impolitic remark caused 
great hardship. 

21. Let onward and upwerd be your motto. 

22. His serenity in the extremity was applauded by 
the majority. 

23. The practical operation of the machine was due 
largely to his methodical and patient study of the 
fundamental principles underlying its construction. 
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Unit 33 


You probably have been using the initials 
(Par. 233) before you got to this spot in the 
Manual, and no further explanation is neces- 
sary. This may be said of the two ways of 
writing initials, as described on page 141: 
If we stop to insert the capital marks under 
the initials we have gained little in speed. By 
using the small longhand letters shown in 
Par. 234, the initials become sort of “land 
marks” and are easily recognized. 

Intersection is a principle that is very valu 
able in special cases. The list given is rather 
complete for general terms, but it will not be 
necessary to memorize it in its entirety. It 
would be better to learn the abbreviations in 
connected matter. You might try your hand 
at writing sentences, using these intersected 
phrases. 


Chapter XII 
Unit 34 


HERE is no substitute for simply memo- 

rizing the forms for the names of the states 
and territories and also principal cities. Of 
course, if you work these into your dictation, 
it will be much simpler than to learn them as 
a separate list. By composing sentences in 
which these forms are used you kill two birds 
with one stone. Then by writing the sentence 
several times the forms will probably become 
permanently housed in your memory. 


Unit 35 


All you have to learn in this lesson is the 
termination forms for burg, ville, field, port, 
ford, ington, ingham. The application is simple ; 
the names given in the list will furnish sufficient 
practice in writing them 


Unit 36 


The short vocabulary will be much easier 
to learn if you organize your work. For ex 
ample, you might go through the list, mark all 
words that come under the abbreviating prin 
ciple, such as abandon, alphabet, Atlantic, etc 
classifying them under a given principle. Then 
specialize on those that have some variation 
from the usual. For example, American. You 
know the form for America; the n added gives 
us the word American. By attacking these 
words in small groups you will soon have 
them at your command. Weave them into sen- 
tences and write each sentence several times 
Type the sentences and have someone dictate 
them to you, 

This completes the second series of notes 
on the Chapters. While. of course, there is 
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a certain amount of automatic review con- 
tained in each succeeding chapter in the book, 
this does not entirely suffice.- Make a friend 
of your textbook. Go over the chapters care- 
fully at frequent intervals to refresh your 
memory on principles and word forms. The 
brief forms especially should be reviewed fre 
quently. The charts on the inside front cover 
will be valuable for this. Review frequently 
also the phrases on the inside back cover. 
These must be reviewed with two very definite 
objectives in mind: First, Quick reading; 
and second, Quick and accurate writing 


You will refine and perfect your shorthand 
writing and reading by constant endeavor t 
write standard forms. The closer you approach 
the Manual forms the better off you will be 
There are many important reasons for writing 
the standardized style, one of which is that 
anyone else who writes a standard style will 
be able to read your notes. Ancther is that 
the pride you take in writing correct shorthand 
will be reflected in the superior character ot 
your work. Be satisfied with nothing less than 
the highest type of performance and the reach- 
ing of your highest possibilities. 


ad 


Business Letters 


(From “Rational Dictation,” 
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Making Adj ustments 


\ J ERY frequently in our search after 
knowledge, and in our striving for the 
major elements of a well-rounded edu- 
cation, we overlook some of the smaller at- 
tributes that often of themselves possess the 
magic power which marks the difference be- 
tween success and failure. Many of us in our 
concentration upon the major items of our 
course of study become imbued with the idea 
that there is little else in the equipment of a 
good stenographer or secretary than shorthand 
and typing. It may occasionally be impressed 
upon us by a persistent teacher that we should 
also be able to spell the more common words 
of the language, know how to file a letter, and 
possess a speaking acquaintance with English 
grammar; but that is often as far as we get. 
It is, of course, well to concentrate upon 
shorthand and typing and the rest of the com 
mercial course; but we earnestly recommend 
another subject that is often never touched 
upon in the classroom. We refer to an at 
tribute, or a quality, that goes under many 
names, but which is probably most aptly ex- 
pressed as “adaptability.” The secretary should 
of all creatures be able to adapt himself to 
the circumstances surrounding him. By virtue 
of his duties, he finds himself coming in close 
personal contact usually with the head of the 
office. He is not merely an inconspicuous cog 
in a machine, where he may lose himself among 
many other cogs and wheels. Rather, he is 
close to the driving wheel itself, subject to one 
possessing supreme authority, whose personal 
ideas and idiosyncrasies must be regarded and 
obeyed without question 
This is the sort of position that requires 
the ability to adapt oneself. It is the most 
natural thing in the world, when the boss is 
abrupt and even unreasonable, to feel that you 
are imposed upon. Perhaps you are imposed 
upon for the moment, and your dignity may be 
seriously impaired, but, after all, it is probably 
not a deliberate imposition. Everyone who 
has ever worked in an office knows that there 
are moments of strain when tempers crack, 
and when little regard is paid to the finer 
courtesies of life: and during those moments 


there will always crop up two kinds of people 
in the office—those whose vanity is their most 
cherished possession, and those who can adapt 
themselves to circumstances. 

Sometimes we call it cheerfulness, or we 
ascribe it to a good dispositon, but when 
analyzed it is really more a mental state than 
an emotional one. It is the ability to view 
things with a perspective, to assess values at 
their relative worth. Those who go through 
life wearing their dignity on their coat sleeves 
will always be finding reason for being in 
dignant ; and vanities that are tender and brittle 
are forever being fractured in the common 
contacts of life. It is not necessary to sub 
merge our dignity, or even our vanity, in the 
business office, but it is a tremendous asset 
to ambitious young men or women of today 
to know when to subordinate so minor a thing 
as dignity and when to assert it, depending 
solely upon circumstances and not personal 
feeling. In other words, to possess adaptability 

It is surprising sometimes to observe how 
many very ordinary men and women occupy 
high positions in the world. It is not infrequent 
to see a man a remarkable success in his par- 
ticular field who is little more than an ig 
noramus at anything else. It is surprising, but 
not beyond understanding. These people have 
simply settled down in their chosen fields, 
thoroughly adapted themselves to the condi- 
tions and circumstances that they met, and 
mastered them. They have not expended 
their energies or their tempers in complaining 
over long hours or unreasonable tasks, but 
with an inborn cheerfulness have taken things 
as they found them and eventually bent them 
to their own ends, Perhaps they didn’t like 
the drudgery of it, the maddening hopelessness 
of it sometimes, any more than another, but 
so long as it was necessary to the job in hand 
they wasted no time in being discouraged or 
disappointed. They are the kind that were 
noted among their fellow employees for their 
good humor, and their cheerfulness under fire 

There are many efficient, even brilliant, stu 
dents who go out into the business world and 
fail, not through lack of commercial ability 
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but through an unfortunate temperament— 
through inability to adjust themselves. They 
have no elasticity in their nature. The positions 
that they get may not come up to expectations, 
or the boss’s temper may be short; so they 
grow discouraged or resentful, and permit 
themselves to become indifferent. And indif- 
ference is fatal. They are too impatient, too 
anxious to climb, and fail to adjust themselves 
to circumstances which may for the moment 
be discouraging, but which may be the very 
conditions which they require to bring out the 
mettle that is in them. In other words, they 
give up. They haven't learned the first rule 
of the game. 

You may be the best shorthand writer and 
typist in the world, but if you cannot meet 
conditions as they come, and meet them cheer- 
fully, with the desire to bend them to your 
use, you start out with a handicap that is almost 
insurmountable. The habit of mental adjust- 
ment can and should be begun in the class- 
room; it is a habit that, if thoroughly acquired, 
will enhance as with magic every other skill 
and quality that you may possess 


ad 


W ho’s Champion? 


HE question is frequently asked, “Who's 

champion?” now that the national short- 
hand contests have been discontinued. Well, 
that’s not difficult to answer. Mr. Dupraw, 
in 1927, won the title for the third successive 
year. Since then there has been no contest, 
and, according to all the rules of the game, a 
champion remains enthroned until he is beaten. 
And we do not see anybody on the horizon 
who gives evidence of being able to beat 
Mr. Dupraw. 

As a matter of fact, there are only a bare 
half-dozen writers in the world who have even 
a chance against a writer of Mr. Dupraw’s 
skill. There have been only seven shorthand 
champions, all told. Beginning in 1910 with 
the first national contest, the winners have been 
as follows, in the order of their reigns: 
Mr. Marshall, Mr. Bottome, Mr. Behrin, 
Mr. Victory, Mr. Schneider, Mr. Swem, and 
Mr. Dupraw. The only ones to win the title 
more than once have been Mr. Behrin, Mr. 
Swem, and Mr. Dupraw. Mr. Swem took the 
title from Mr. Behrin, and Mr. Dupraw cap- 
tured it from Mr. Swem. 

Mr. Swem at one time or another beat each 
of the former champions for the title, and 
Mr. Dupraw won over Mr. Swem, which 
makes Dupraw’s claim to the title clear and 
conclusive. Mr. Dupraw is still a very young 
man. Since winning his title, he has likewise 
earned his Bachelor of Science degree, his 


Bachelor of Laws and his Master of Laws 
degrees, and will soon add an M. A. to the list 
as his latest degree. And with it all he has 
maintained his shorthand speed, while report- 
ing daily in New York City. It would require 
very little preparation for him to defend his 
title of fastest writer in the world. That is, 
if there were a worthy challenger. And frankly, 
we do not see any. 


a ad 


A Distinguished Visitor 


WELCOME visitor to our office the other 

day was Dr. Hubert Wenzl, of Vienna 
Although Dr. Wenz] is by profession a chemi 
cal engineer, he has for some time taken a 
prominent part in the shorthand affairs of 
Austria. Dr. Wenz] feels that the time is ripe 
to form an International Institute for Short 
hand. Among the problems which he feels 
would be appropriate for the consideration of 
such an institute he lists: 


1. A closer union among all the shorthand writers of 
the world. 

2. A discussion of the scientific problems of shorthand 
construction. 

3. A comparison of the structure of present shorthand 
systems. 

. Publication of bulletins in these languages, giving 
matters of general interest to all shorthand writers 
The problems connected with teacher-training 
Creation of a central library for shorthand works 


Much has been done along the various lines 
which he suggests, but in a sporadic manner 
The International Shorthand Congresses have 
accomplished a great deal of good, but since 
the War, due to the animosity between the 
French and German delegates, the congress 
has been split into two factions, each holding 
their own set of meetings. This is deplorable 
and there is no question but that in the next 
few years that situation will be brought to 
an end. 

Dr. Wenzl’s international institute for short- 
hand is a laudable step in the right direction, 
and we shall be pleased to have the comments 
of our readers on it. 

In this connection, we might mention a very 
interesting project about which Prof. Aliprandi 
wrote us sometime ago. His idea was to 
publish a history of shorthand, each section 
being written by the adherents of the system 
in question, the whole work then to be in 
tegrated by one editorial staff. 

Prof. Giuseppe Aliprandi has been doing a 
good work in publishing his Bollettino della 
Accademia Italiana di Stenografia in Padua 
However, being published in Italian, the ma- 
terial is not available to as large an audience 
as it deserves and would have if it were pub- 
lished in French or English. 
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Make Shorthand Win 


month of sunshine, flowers 
and the beginning of new 
Thousands of students 


classroom this 


AY—the 

diplomas, 

adventures ! 
of stenography will leave the 
month for the open portals of 
dering just a little, it may be, what awaits them 
there, and if they will “make good.” Com 
petently equipped with shorthand and type- 
writing and a good general education, there its 
no doubt of their making good. The business 
world is looking for the well-trained, efficient, 
and willing worker. He is “as welcome as 
the flowers in May”! I have been telling you 
about the advantages of knowing shorthand, 
now let us see what an eminent man lik 
Dr. Frank Crane had to say about it 


business, won 


What Doctor Crane Thought of 
Shorthand 


“If I were a young man starting out in the 
business world, I would learn shorthand. 

“If I were a young woman starting out in the 
business world, I would learn shorthand. 
a boy or girl and appreciated the 
value of time, I would learn shorthand 

“Why? There are literally hundreds of 
sound reasons why. The opportunity for ad 
vancement is greater among secretaries than 
in any similar employment I know of. 


I were 


The Secretary's Opportunity 


“Take the young man or the young woman 
considering business as a career. In business 
there is the opportunity of contact and of 
service, and there is the bigger opportunity of 
learning, of growing, of advancement. The 
young man or woman who becomes the secre 
tary of a wide-awake department head or man 
ager in a business, or of one of the executives— 
perhaps of the ‘big boss’ himself—in a business 
which he likes has an opportunity to go ahead 
that is limited only by his or her ambition and 
natural ability. 


us get down to cases 
The secretary works directly vith a boss 
dictation, learns his 


gets his point 


takes his 


the boss, 
thought, his poli ies, 


ot view, and acquires a knowledge of the bust 


processes ¢ | 
ness that could not be acquired by any other 
along 
oppor 


acquires them 


person so easily, and he 
secretary has an 


the firing line. The 

tunity to get a broad knowledge of a business 
quite 
notes of confer- 


along with a host of details which are 
as important. He may take 
salesmen and other executives 


between depart 


ences betwee 
duction managers, 


lhese and the correspondence and 


between pré 

ent heads 
reports of an executive reveal the inner work 
learns how team-play 
is thus getting a 
course in business organization 


gs ola business He 
is put into operation. He 
postgraduate 
al d management—and is being paid for it 

‘The true does any work 
himself that he can get others to do. He 
perform. He sketches in broad, 
omprehensive lines, and puts the machinery in 
motion; others fill in the details. What an 
ypportunity such associations give to the young 


future 


executive never 


directs ; others 


person with an eye on the 


Inside “Drag” 

“If the displays business ability 
his everyday with the directing 
heads of a business gives him an immediate 
and inevitable opportunity for 
When the firm is locking for someone to occupy 
an executive position, or to fill places of higher 
responsibility, the man or the woman who has 
daily contact with the details of the business, 
through secretarial work for the manager or 
chief executive, is the one more likely to get 
the position than is someone who has not had 
these opportunities. If the secretary possesses 
initiative, he has a free and open field in which 
to exercise it. Business men are constantly 
seeking better ways, more efficient ways, of 
reaching objectives. The one who has the 


secretary 


association 


recognition 
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close personal contact of a secretary has a 
chance to sense these if he is alert and studies 
his job, and he has the opportunity to let his 
chief recognize his ability 


The Job is What You Make It 


“If the secretary has vision, he can see away 
ahead of his job and prepare himself to win 
promotion by earning it. If the secretary has 
inherent organizing ability, he has a chance to 
develop it. If the secretary has the power of 
inalysis, he studies and weighs the decisions 
of his employer, who generally has won his 
spurs through a long siege of hard work, hard 
knocks, and the overcoming of disheartening 
difficulties. His employer's experience profits 
him 

“The work of the secretary is not merely 
clerical, though it may be at the start. It is 
what he makes it. He can truly be the archi- 
tect of his own job. He can learn and grow, 
or he can become static. But the point, after 
all, is that special skill as a secretary furnishes 
the key to open up this field of golden oppor 
tunity. Without it, the may remain 


forever closed. 


do ” 


Successful Stenographers 


“These are some of the reasons why I would 
become a shorthand secretary. Thousands of 
men have climbed the ladder of achievement 
with the aid of shorthand. Samuel Insull, the 
multimillionaire public service utilities king, 
began his business career as stenographic sec- 
retary to Thomas A. Edison. Stenography is a 
profession distinctly worth while. There are 
thousands of business men who would be com- 
pletely lost without the services of a good 

who has made 
indispensable by 
studying her work and 
taking the details off 
her employer’s shoulders 


secretary 
herself 


THe Set or 


With the selfsame winds that blow. 


Make Your Services 
Invaluable 
“There are secretaries 
who know more about the 
details of a business than 
their employer himself. | 
know of one railroad 
president who pays his 
stenographer $12,000 a 
year because she repre- 
sents that value to him in 
his work. She simply is 
invaluable, and her services are worth as much 
if not more than those of men earning as much. 

“The New York Times recently, in com- 
menting on the report of the Women’s Bureau 
of the Federal Department of Labor, makes 


of fate, 


And 
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One ship drives east, and another west, 


"Tis the set of the sails 


Like the winds of the sea are the ways 


As we voyage along through life; 
"Tis the will of the soul 
That decides its goal 

not the calm or the strife. 
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this statement: “Women executives are not 
the rarity they once were. Some of those who 
have scaled the heights advise young women of 
ambition and energy to begin with stenography. 
For many it has proved the first rung in a 
long ladder. If it also proves the last, it still 
offers a fair salary and, in the light of the 
Women’s Bureau report, the greatest advance- 
ment.’ 

“Of course, ‘getting on’ depends on a com 
bination of qualities which are connoted in 
the word ‘personality.’ Shorthand is a tool, 
but when combined with these qualities of a 
winning personality, it is an investment for the 
present and for the future. 


Shorthand a Personal as Well as a 
Business Asset 


“So I say learn shorthand, because it opens 
wide the door of opportunity in business and 
it gives you something that will be of every- 
day, personal utility to you whether you use 
it professionally or not. Arthur Brisbane; who 
is perhaps the most widely read editorial writer 
in this country, has this to say of shorthand: 
‘Stenography is a good thing for you to know. 
In the business world it is a stepping-stone to 
something better. But, best of all, shorthand 
speeds up the mind, whether you earn your 
living by stenography or not. Your mind 
works—or should work—much faster than your 
hand.’” 


Onward! 


That then was Dr. Crane’s advice to short- 
hand students—and mine to you. Remember, 
the Gregg Writer has been your friend while 
in school under the instruction and guidance 
of your teacher. It re- 
mains your friend, now 
that you do not have that 
guidance. If we can help 
you, write us. If your 
first position is unique, 
or interesting and pleas- 
ing to you, tell us about 


THE SAILS 


And not the gales it 
Which decides the way to go. 


Don’t Forget Us! 


We want to hear of 
your success—and we 
want you to write us if 
you encounter any prob- 
lems in your work that 
you think we might help 
you solve. 

Others have made shorthand win for them, 
and may every success attend your efforts! 
“Hitch your wagon to a star,” and do not cut 
the traces until you are in the full, bright 


glory of success. “Per aspera ad astra.” 
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SHORTHAND 


The purpose of the O. G. A. is to en- 
courage the development of skillful short- 
hand writing. Membership is granted to 
those whose notes show artistic merit. 

How to become a Member: Practise 
the test article until you secure two copies 
that represent your best work. Mail one of 
these to the editor of the department, and 
retain the other for comparison with the 
published plate. If the specimen sent us 
reaches the required standard, a member 
ship certificate will be sent you. Otherwise 
your work will be returned with sugges 
tions and criticisms and you may try 

gain lo secure approval, notes must he 
correct in theory, accurate in proportion 
and execution, free in movement. 

A Certificate of Superior Merit i« 
awarded to those whose notes are of 
superior excellence. This is the highest 
credential awarded for artistic shorthand 
writing It will be issued in connection 
with the membership certificates to those 
whose notes warrant it. Members may be- 
come candidates for the Certificate of Su- 
serior Merit. A circular about this cer- 
tificate and how to secure it will be sent 
on request. 

Examination Fees: An examination 
fec of ten cents must accompany each 
specimen submitted for membership, fifty 
cents each application for Certificates of 
Superior Merit. 


TYPEWRITING 


The O. A. T. is the professional organ- 
ization of the arti.ts in typewriting. It is 
open to all who qualify as superior crafts- 
men 

Junior Membership: Membership in 
the Junior divicion is open to anyone who 
is studying typc writing in a school or by 
himself who is able to pass the Junior test. 

Senior Membership: Membership in 
the Senior division is open to all typists 
whether attending school or not who have 
reached a speed of at least forty words a 
minute in general “plain” copying. Senior 
tests must be accompanied by a signed 
statement that the candidate has attained 
this speed. 

Tests: The tests for both O.G.A. and 
O.A.T. membership appear in this depart 
ment each month. Tests may be practised 
as often as desired, but only one specimen 
should be sent in. Each part of the O.A.T 
membership tests should be typed on a 
separate sheet. A test is good only until 
the 25th of the month following publi- 
cation. 

Fees: An examination fee of .en cents 
must accompany each membership test. 























O. G. A. 


If you know Milton's poetry, 
you will especially enjoy writing 
up the following test copy. 

Even though you already have 
your Certificate the monthly tests 
make fine practice matter to write 
up and check with the official plates 
published in the second following 
issue. 


“His poetry acts like an incantation. Its 
merit lies less in its obvious meaning than in 
its occult power. There would seem, at first 
sight, to be no more in his words than i 
other words. But they are words of enchant 
ment. No sooner are they pronounced, tha: 
the past is present and the distant near. New 
forms of beauty start at once into existence 
and all burial places of the memory give wy 
their dead. Change the structure of the sen 
tence; substitute one synonym for another 
and the whole effect is destroyed. The spell 
loses its power ; and he who should then hope 
to conjure with it would find himself as much 
mistaken as Cassim in the Arabian tale, whe! 
he stood crying, ‘Open Wheat,’ ‘Open Barley, 
to the door which obeyed no sound but 
‘Open Sesame.’ 


GG: a. Be 


Junior Test 


In preparing your copy of the fol 
lowing selection, remember thal 
you are not just practising for a 
certificate, you are building up a 
good typing technique in prepara- 
tion for the job ahead 


PURE GOLD. By J.C. B. I once had i 
mind a certain young fellow for a positior 
in our sales department. He had been re 
ommended very highly to me by several of 
my acquaintances, and we needed an extra 
man immediately 

In trying to get a line on him I inadver 
tently ran across a man for whom he had 
worked nearly a year, and of course took 
occasion to ask this gentleman what he knew 
about the young fellow. 

“George is a fine young man,” was the 
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“Comes from a good family, is well 


reply. 
He is pure 


educated and is a hard worker. 
gold—and that is his only fault!” 

“I don’t understand. You say he is ‘pure 
gold’ and that because of this he was not satis- 
factory?” I queried. 

“That’s just it. George is pure gold, and 
that is why he did not make good with us 
Perhaps I can explain. You have a ring on 
your finger there. It is a gold ring, but it is 
not pure gold, is it? It is probably 18 karat 
or 14 karat. The jeweler, knowing that pure 
gold would not wear well, added some tin, zinc, 
antimony, nickel, or other hardening ingredi 
ents to his gold. Pure gold is all very well 
for poets to rave over, but when it comes to 
bumping up against the hard knocks of this 
world, give me 14 karat!” 

(Use underscore to indi- 
cate the italics shown.) 


Senior Test 


See what an attractive booklet 
you can make of this test. Neatness, 
accuracy, and artistry of arrange 
ment are required to set up this 
material, Let's try it! 


Invest and reinvest funds promptly as re- 


: ceived. Little acorns drop from great oaks, 
3 take root and in time grow into trees them 
; selves. There is a hint to investors in this 


Regular investment of money, and the equally 
regular reinvestment of the interest, lead to 
surprising growth of capital. “Money can 
beget money and its offspring can beget more,” 
wrote the financially wise Benjamin Franklin 
To apply this two-fold principle of fruitful in 
vestment, first, invest your funds regularly as you 
receive them. Second, invest interest promptly 
It requires a plan to do this. As the first step 
' in such a plan, select an investment house to 

counsel with you, to aid you in selecting issues 
suited to your needs, and to help you in the 
regular investment and reinvestment of your 










[These tests are good 


Club 


O. G. A. 
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: Helen M. Boudrot, Our Lady Pennsylvania 
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money. The facilities of Blank & Company 
are available to large and small investors alike 
in the formulation and working out of financial 
plans of this nature. May we send you our 
booklet, “Looking Ahead Financially,” which 
tells more fully of the advantages of such a 
plan, and of our ability to assist in its suc- 
cessful realization. Ask for booklet 3-A. 
Blank & Company, Incorporated 

Circulars recently issued covering any of the 
will be sent upon request 












following stocks 






Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Co 
American Car & Foundry Co 
American Locomotive Company 
Anaconda Copper Mining Co 
Baldwin Locomotive Works 
Calumet & Arizona Mining Co 
Chrysler Corporation 

Electric Power & Light Corp 
First National Stores, Inc 
General Electric Co 

General Motors Corp 

General Railway Signal Co 
Hudson Motor Car Co 
International Business 
Kresge (S.S.) Company 
Kroger Grocery & Baking Co 
Lima Locomotive Works, Inc 
Louisville Gas & Electric Co 
Montgomery Ward & Co 

The Nash Motors Co 

National Cash Register Co 
National Power & Light Co 
National Tea Company 

Nevada Consolidated Copper Co 
Packard Motor Car Co 
Paramount Famous Players Corp 
Pathe Exchange, Inc 
Pullman, Incorporated 
Radio-Keith-Orpheum 
Sears, Roebuck and Co 
The Studebaker Corp 
United Light & Power Co 
Warner Bros. Pictures, Inc 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co 
Woolworth (F. W.) Company 










Corp 


Machines 













Corp 










We shall be glad, upon request, to put the 
name of anyone interested in the market on 
our mailing list. We make no conditions as to 
being a customer of the house, but will appre- 
‘iate any business that may come to us, directly 
r indirectly, through those whose names are 
m our mailing list. 

Blank & Company, members of Stock Ex 
change (supply address) 
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Gold Pin wa 
Josephine Ashlock, Argentine 
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Specimens from Sterling Morton High School, Cicero, Illinois 
and Union High School, Exeter, California 
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Mildred Pike, Western High 
School, Detroit, Michigan 

Malida Kleinschindt, Wash 
ington High School, 
Brainerd, Minnesota 

Catherine Lande, High School 
Estherville, lowa 

Dorothy Welch, Southwestern 
High School, Detroit 
Michigan 


Silver Pin 


Elnora Bruner, Anthony 
Wayne Institute, Fort 
Wayne, Indiana 

Catherine G. Dulski, 
Behool, Meriden, 


High 
Connect! 


cut 
Frances McDowell, High 
School, Brookfield, Missouri 
Eleanor G. Wojeck, John W 
Hallahan Catholic High 
School, Philadelphia, Penn 
sylvania 
Jessie Baker, Union High 
School, Grand Rapids, 
Michigan 
Gertrude Howell, High School 
Bridgeport, Connecticut 
Ethel Wernick, Roosevelt 
High School, Los Angeles 
California 
Alberta Perrin, 
School, Ithaca, New York 
Emma Ripley, St. Charles 
Commercial School, Am 
herst, Nova Scotia 
Evelyn Newell, High 
Albla, Iowa 
Magdalene Albrecht, High 
School, Celina, Ohlo 
Derethy E McMahon, The 
J. W. Hallahan Catholic 
Girls’ High School, Phila 
lelphia, Pennsylvania 
Elsie Waite, High School 
Greenfield, Massachusetts 
Vincent A Condon, Catholle 
Institute, Jersey City, New 
Jersey 
Irma Besenhofer, 8t. Phile 
mena School, Chicago, Dl 
nots 


Ithaca Hig! 


School 


Bronze Pin 


Carl A 
munity High 
neva, Iilinots 

Geneva Hilton, 
Missouri 

Viola Lund, High School, 
Mount Horeb, Wisconsin 

Emily Mattison, High School 
Fulda, Minnesota 

Bessie Powell, David H 
Hickman High School 
Columbia, Missourt 

Rose Morgan, Johnston 
School of Business, Billing» 
Montana 

John Welten, High School, 
Grafton, North Dakota 

Bergliot Benson and Lila 
Stromme, High School, 
Rhinelander, Wisconsin 

Charlotte H. Daufen, Lincoln 
High School, Ellwood City, 
Pennsylvania 

Warren Pease, St 
High School, Los 
Callfornia 

Florence Gleason, St. Francis 
Academy, Joliet, Illinois 

Sadie Aucello, Warren Hard- 
ing High School, Bridge- 
port, Connecticut 

Lucille M. Mounts, Sentor 
High School, Augusta, 
Kansas 

Violet Johnson, High School, 
Huntley, Miinols 

Daisy Simechak, Bast 
Seheel, Youngstown 


Wolt, Geneva Com 


School, Ge- 


Marceline, 


Agnes 
Angeles, 


High 
Onto 
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Erma V. Thornton, Township 


High School, Rantoul, Mli- 


nois 
Mary O'Connor, High School, 
Agawam, Massachusetts 
Andrea Muniz, High School, 
Alamosa, Colorado 


Helen Davis, High School 
Richmond, Missouri 

Marion Ranberg, High Schoo! 
Dickinson, North Dakota 

Floyd Slayton, St. Mary's 
Commercial School, Crown 
Point, Indiana 


Plate for the March 
O. G. A. Test 
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Evelyn Harvey, High School, 
Urbana, Illinois 

Marjorie Pilcher, Sacred 
Heart School, Salina, Kan- 
sas 

Genevieve Antrim, High 
School, Breckenridge, Min- 
Nesota 

Viola Weaver, High School, 
Sabetha, Kansas 

Robert Ammeter, High School, 
Port Townsend, Washington 


Consolidated 
Mound, Min 


Dorothy Hovend, 
High School, 
Nesota 

Adele Roskam, Woodbury 
College, Los Angeles, Cali 
fornia 

Eleanore 
School, 
vanis 

Lucille Bittiker, Central Busi 
ness College, Kansas City 
Missouri 


Colberg, High 
Patton, Pennsy! 
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Bernice Schweer, High Schoo! 
Bloomington, Indiana 

Ina Jones, High School, 
Grants Pass, Oregon 

Alice Loseke, High School 
Columbus, Nebraska 

Henrietta H. Higgins, Senter 
High School, Beaumont, 
Texas 

Lillie Bauer, High School 
Union City, Pennsylvania 

Edrie Lemon, High School 
Whittier, California 

Catherine Steckler, St 
of Lima School, York 
Pennsylvania 

Zena MeMillan, 
High School, 
California 

Catherine Latreille, Mount 
St. Vincent Academy, Hal! 
fax, Nova Scotia 

Mildred Bowman, 
High School, Great 
Montana 

Ramona Allen, United Town 
ship High School, East 
Moline, Illinois 

Virginia Fleet Norman, State 
Teachers College, Freder 
icksburg, Virginia 

Leah Veta Griffin, High 
School, Okmulgee, Okla 
homa 

Lois Miller, The Mallinck 
rodt, Wilmette, Illinois 

Faye Gerber, Joseph Kohn 
High School of Commerce 
New Orleans, Louisiana 

Patterson, St. Fran 
Sales School, St 

Minnesota 

Knachel, 
County High School 
Lodge, Montana 

Myrtle Olive Tupper, High 
School, South Portland, 
Maine 

Patsy Coffman, High 
Lancaster, Missouri 

Glee Berry, High School, 
Ardmore, Oklahoma 

Hortensia Cordero, Academia 
“Gregs."" Chihuahua, 
Chih., Mexico 

Theresa Rausch, Western 
High School, Detroit, 
Michigan 

Edna L. Reed, Keystone Com 
mercial School, Norristown 
Pennsylvanta 

Laretto MeCarthy, 
High School, 
Tllinots 

Evelyn Mae Woodruff, Welch's 
Business College, O11 City 
Pennsylvania 

john B. Quinn, 
lege, Wilmington, 
ware 

Sylvia Dartt, Tourtellotte 
Memorial High School, 
North Grosvenordale, Con 
necticut 

Mary Hoffman, High 
Frederick, Maryland 

Jessie Waller, Notre Dame 
Academy, Charlottetown, 
Prince Edward Island 

Edith Beaupied, High Schoo! 
Champion, Michigan 

Marie McGinley, St. Thomas 
School, Wilmington, Dela 
ware 

Rosaline Golicoeur, Pensionnat 
Notre Dame de Lourdes, 
Eastview Centre, Ontario 

Leota M. McGuire, St. Mary's 
High School, New England 
North Dakota 

Roberta Huntley, High 
School, Scituate, Massachu 
setta 

Fannie Bess Evans, High 
School, Hannibal, Missourt 


Rose 


Rooseve it 
Oakland 


Central 
Falls 


Irene C 
cis de 
Paul, 

Rernadine Powell 

Deer 


School 


Alvernia 
Chica go, 


Goldey Col 
Dela- 


School 
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Business Manners 


By Bess Wheeler Skelton 


Hyattsville, Maryland 


7 | NAHE most conspicuous service that a 
beginner in the business world can ren- 
der is to be always inconspicuous, save 

possibly in his work, which if conspicuous for 

its excellence, will speak for itself. Women 
are increasingly aware of the correctness of 
plain clothes for the office, and much less fre- 
quently than a few years ago one notices the 
presence of perfumes or scented powders. To 
the feminine mind soap and water are a satis- 
faction in themselves. It is generally the male 
whose exuberant cleanliness advertises itself 
by antiseptic soaps, no less penetrating and 
obvious than perfume. The maxim relating 
cleanliness to godliness originated a good many 
years ago when warm water did not flow at 
the turn of a tap. In those days a bath was 

a real event, and the successful accomplish- 

ment thereof a matter for congratulation. To- 

day, however, cleanliness is too common to 
advertise. 


Be Cheery, but Not Effusive 


Optimism, abnormal optimism, is another 
quality which grates upon many nerves. Don't 
be a determined ray of sunshine in the office. 
Be agreeable, yes, and pleasant and affable, 
but not insistently and determinedly pleasant. 
It is not human, and if unduly indulged in 
will inevitably lead your associates to describe 
you as “well meaning,” a state which Gold- 
smith undoubtedly had in mind when he talked 
about “damning with faint praise.” 


Be Natural——_Not Affected 

Your voice—well, I hope you are not one of 
those people who has several voices, one for 
the office boy, another for the telephone, and 
one for the boss. An unhurried voice has 
pleasing qualities as a general rule, for its 
very unhurriedness leads to distinctness and 
correctness in speech, and establishes an im- 
pression of reliability. A slow speaker usually 
has an even temper. His mind is likely to 
weigh facts even as his tongue weighs words 


Be Kindly—Not Sarcastic 


Sarcasm is an unsafe weapon, and fre 
quently a recourse of the unpopular. Once 
in a very long time, perhaps, a cleverly turned 


bit of irony is possible without hurting any 
one, but more often sarcasm, no matter how 
apt, leaves wounded feelings somewhere. 

Be Industrious—Not a “Time-Thief” 

During office hours the time of an employee 
belongs exclusively to his employer. This fact 
is sO commonly recognized that it is scarcely 
ever mentioned in the preliminary discussion 
of any position, and yet more of us cheat in 
this detail than in any other. The remunera 
tion offered is supposed to cover a reasonable 
expenditure of energy and zeal during certain 
named hours, and there is an implied under- 
standing that you shall not so expend your 
strength at other times as seriously to impair 
your usefulness during working hours. An 
occasional tardiness is sometimes unavoidable, 
and usually passes without notice, but the 
habitual clipping off of even two minutes daily 
makes a total of more than one whole day in 
the course of a year which you are dishonestly 
withholding. It is not cheating to relax once 
or twice during the morning and perhaps three 
or four times during the afternoon, for in 
vestigation has proved that work is not slowed 
up thereby; but unnecessary trips to the rest 
room, and too frequent visits to the water 
cooler amount to nothing more or less than 
petty thieving. Thoughtless or deliberate waste 
of time for which you are paid is the equivalent 
of taking money out of the cash drawer. 

Pilfering of minutes here and there will not 
be excused by occasional overtime. Promotions 
are closely associated with the willingness and 
ability with which one rises to emergencies, and 
it is poor sportsmanship, as well as bad office 
manners, to try to make one good deed balance 
a series of slighted tasks 


Be Neat and Orderly 


Carelessness about leaving your belongings 
around in your own home may be covered up 
by a tireless mother, but untidiness on your 
office desk will be apparent to all your asso- 
ciates. You may be able to satisfy yourself 
with another pair of stockings than the ones 
you originally intended to wear, but you will 
have difficulty in persuading your chief that 
any letter other than the one he demanded 
will do just as well. Nothing is more fata! 
in business than not to be sure where you 
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put something, and unless you have a reason- 
able place for keeping the accessories of your 
work, a place where they may be located by 
someone else in your unexpected absence, you 
are sometime or other going to be very seri- 
ously embarrassed by the nonappearance of 
some essential. 


Be Tactful and Impartial 


One quality stands out as preéminently in 
business as it does in social life, a quality with- 
out which it is doubtful if anyone attains 
unqualified success, a quality which is the 
lubricant of all 
intercourse the 
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is not called for. One class of fortunate people 
exists everywhere. They are those who are 
liked instinctively by all who come near them; 
but there are many outside that lucky group 
who are well worth the trouble it takes to get 
acquainted with them. If you see nothing ad- 
mirable in a person, let him alone. Energy 
spent in disliking him is wasted. 


Be Sportsmanlike 


To attain popularity among one’s business 
associates is a worthy aim and one sure way of 
reaching that goal is never to put anyone in the 
wrong if it can by 
any possibility be 





world over, tact. 
There are vary- 
ing degrees of 
tact, and fortun- 
ately it may be 
cultivated if it is 
not a natural 
trait. Tact is akin 
to thoughtfulness 
and kindness, and 
closely related to 
those invaluable 
assets, the ability 
to mind your own 
business and to 
hold your tongue 
about what 
not concern you, 
and even about 
those things which 
do concern you, 
which is some- 
times no less im- 
portant. Brutal 
frankness may 
occasionally be 
necessary, and 
under such cir- 
cumstances ex- 
cusable, but the 
newcomer in busi- 
ness will not be 
called upon to face 
such a situation. 
Criticism, partic- 
ularly destructive 
criticism, is sel- 
dom in order from 
a subordinate. 
About an associ- 
ate worker it is 
an unnecessary 
discourtesy ; about an executive it is disloyalty. 

Women put into their work, and hence ex- 
pect to take out of it, more personal contacts 
than men. Usually a woman divides the office 
force into two classes, the ones she likes and 
the ones she does not like. Such a distinction 


does 





Typewriting Contest, 
versary. 


Twain, and 


Business Speed King is 
J.N. (“Pop”) Kimball 


for a quarter-century manager of the International 


He was thus pictured at 
New York upon his recent 75th birthday anni- 
Author, inventor, printer, surveyor, civil 
engineer, school teacher, friend and double of Mark 
world authority on shorthand and 
typewriting, “Pop” Kimball has contributed very 
largely to the ever-advancing pace at which Ameri- 
can business is conducted. 


avoided. To es- 
cape censure by 
putting the blame 
on another, even 
though it may 
justly belong 
there, is poor 
sportsmanship. 
The world does 
not think well of 
talebearers, but it 
does accord a 
measure of ap 
probation to one 
who can accept re- 


proof gracefully. 





Your Person 
ality Aids 
Success 


The qualities 
here outlined will 
go far in helping 
you along in the 
world. Though 
they alone will 
not bring you 
without 
mastery of the 
tools of your 
trade and watch- 
fulness to keep 
them sharp and 
up to date, per- 
sonal characteris- 
tics can, and un- 
doubtedly do, add 
much to the sum 
of your attain- 
ments. Take stock 
then of yourself. There is one place where 
you can and should be brutally frank. Decide 
what things in yourself give greatest pleasure 
to your friends. Hunt down those traits for 
which only your mother can find excuse, and 
concentrate on getting rid of them. 


success 
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SHORTHAND 
in OTHER. LANDS 


Occasional Bits of News from Our Exchanges in 
France, Belgium, Germany, Spain, Russia, Italy, Aus- 
tria, England, Holland, Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia— 


Retold by LOUIS A. LESLIE 
*,, 


ll 





ACH of the many shorthand publications 
coming to our desk has its own strong 
points. We always look forward to 
L’Etotle Sténographique de France, of Lille, 
France, because of the humorous illustrations 
it contains, and we hope that the staff of 
L’Etoile finds as much joy in preparing these 
pictures as we find in chuckling over them. 
Bunte Blatter, of Dresden, Germany, is wel- 
come because it is the most beautiful short- 
hand magazine which comes to us. It is always 
printed in two sometimes having a 
frontispiece in three or four colors. It is pro- 
fusely illustrated and, altogether, is a product 
of which any editor might well feel proud. 
Incidentally, we are rather pleased to see in 
the January issue a translation of a familiar 
story by Washington Irving disguised under 
the somewhat formidable title of Der Getster- 


colors, 


brautigam., 

The Bollettino della Accademia Italiana di 
Stenografia, of Padua, Italy, brings to us the 
most scholarly international inter-system 
shorthand review we have ever had _ the 
pleasure of reading. The editor, Prof. Giuseppe 
\liprandi, is to be congratulated on the high 
quality of the contributions he obtains and 
on the extensive field he covers. Long may he 
flourish ! 

We could run through the entire list this 
way, each magazine excelling in some one 
respect, but what led us on to this was the 
receipt of the most recent copy of Het Instituut, 
of The Hague, Holland, devoted primarily to 
commercial education. Its particular point of 
interest for us is the broad field which it 
covers, with the result that the most unexpected 
things may be found in its pages, the effect 
being increased by the facile way in which the 
editors and contributors slip from one language 
to another. The present issue commences in 
Dutch, with articles on “Winter Sports in 
Switzerland” and “The Mosques of Egypt.” 
It proceeds with one article in French, on 
Rembrandt’s etchings, and another on “Wo- 
men’s Fashions During the Past Two Cen- 
turies.” Then, after an interlude in Dutch 
about radio, we find an article in German on 


the value of sound films. Turning another 
page, we are in Dutch again (no pun intended) 
with a recent 
formances—Tannhauser, Lohengrin, Faust, and 
Siegfried. The only English in this issue hap 
pens to be a short poem, although very often 
there will be several pages of English 

The polyglot nature of this stenographers’ 
magazine brings that 
shorthand writers in the smaller countries of 
Europe, such as Holland, Belgium, and Switzer- 
land, must be able not only to write shorthand 
and spell in one language, but in two, three, 
or four before they are considered really pro 
ficient. Let that be a cause of congratulation 
to those of us here who object to the amount 
of time and effort required to attain proficiency 
in writing shorthand in one language. 

Among the various courses announced in 
Het Instituut are not only the usual courses 
in shorthand and typewriting, but courses in 
Malay, Javanese, Norwegian, and Russian, in 
addition to the more familiar language courses 
in French, Spanish, Italian, and German 


review of some operatic per 


home to us the fact 


—L’Etoile Sténographique de France, Lille, 

France; Bunte Blatter, Dresden, Germany; 

Bollettino della Accademia Italiana di 

grafia, Padua, Italy; Het Instituut, The Hague 
Holland— 


is 
reno 


ECENTLY we chronicled in these pages 

the death of the last personal pupil of 
that great Bavarian shorthand genius, Franz 
Xavier Gabelsberger. As Gabelsberger himself 
died in 1849, it was, of course, unusual that 
one of his own pupils should have lived until 
last year. 

We were rather 
Gabelsberger’s daughter, Mathilde Wester 
mayer, lived until January 21, 1900 Frau 
Westermayer was born August 28, 1824, and 
always retained a vivid memory of her father 
as she was 25 vears old when he died. Her 
brother George died November 10, 1840. 

It is always a surprise when we discover 
such a link with what we are accustomed to 
regard as a past generation \ similar link 


surprised to learn that 
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has just been broken in the death recently 
of the wife of Johann Strauss, the Waltz King, 
whose beautiful “Blue Danube Waltz” is still 
unrivaled. 

Another similar and even more interesting 
link with the past is found in the fact that 
Frau Cosima Wagner was still with us until 
last month. She was not only the widow of 
Richard Wagner, that great musician who 
died in 1883, but she was the daughter of 
Franz Liszt, whose fame as a player of the 
piano has made him almost a legendary figure 
among present-day pianists. 


—Stenographen-Blatt Gabelsberger, Prague, 
Czechoslovakia— 


HE thousands of readers of our magazine 

who saw the great dirigible, “Graf Zep 
pelin,” while it was in the United States will 
be interested in the following quotation from 
Le Matin, one of the great daily papers of 
France. 

“Whenever we were to make a landing, our 
typewriting machines were in a fever. At any 
hour of the day or night, if you passed by the 
cabin of Lady Drummond Hay, you might hear 
her tapping away on her machine. Five other 
machines echoed hers at the most unexpected 
hours of the night. 

“But if the typewriting machine was the 
queen of the night, our portable moving-picture 
apparatus reigned during the day.” 

Apparently, even circling the world on the 
“Graf Zeppelin” had its disadvantages. At 
least, that’s where we would classify sitting up 
all night to typewrite. 


—Revue Sténographique Belge, 
Brussels, Belgium— 


XAMINATIONS are always interesting 

to teachers and students. The Official 
Gazette, of Italy, recently published the re- 
quirements for becoming a shorthand teacher 
and a summary of what the examination would 
contain. 

The written examination is divided into 
three parts. The first part consists of a com- 
position on a general subject to be written 
directly in shorthand by the candidate. As five 
hours is allowed for this part of the examina- 
tion, the examining committee must be looking 
forward to a prolonged session in the correct- 
ing room because it should be possible to write 
almost everything that a person knows about 
any particular subject in five hours of short- 
hand writing. 

The second part of the examination consists 
of a printed selection of about one thousand 
words to be transcribed in shorthand. 

The third part of the examination consists 
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of dictation for twenty minutes, ten minutes 
at eighty words a minute and ten minutes at 
one hundred words a minute to be transcribed 
in two and one-half hours. 

Having passed all these written tests, th 
candidate has to face three oral tests—one for 
fluency in reading shorthand notes, one for his 
knowledge of the theory of his shorthand sys 
tem, and one for his teaching ability. 

Contrary to our custom in this country, the 
candidate must pay an examination fee of 
200 lire, which is nearly ten dollars in Ameri 
can money, with the rather curious exception 
that when several candidates are from the 
same family, this fee will not be required. 

To counterbalance the fee, the candidate is 
allowed a 50 per cent reduction on the cost of 
his railroad ticket to and from the examina- 
tion center. The examinations are given simul 
taneously in most of the larger cities of Italy, 
such as Florence, Milan, Naples, Rome, Turin, 
and Trieste. 


—La Vérité Sténographique, Paris, France— 


EARLY every time this department ap 

pears, we have the pleasure of welcoming 
one or more newcomers in the stenographic 
periodical field. This time we have two from 
Italy. 

The title of one of the newcomers is 
Lo Stenografo Fascista, or, as we would say 
it, The Fascist Stenographer. This title is 
obviously prompted by the nature of the present 
government of Italy. It is published in Naples 

The other Italian newcomer, Scienza Steno- 
grafica, is published in Milan. Although it 
does not recognize the Fascist régime in its 
title, as does Lo Stenografo Fascista, it does 
not fail to pay editorial tribute to I! Duce. 

On March 18, 1928, as we announced in this 
department, by royal decree Gabelsberger-Noé 
was made the official shorthand system in all 
public schools in Italy. Referring to this de- 
cree and to some of the complimentary remarks 
made in it in reference to the Gabelsberger-Noé 
system of shorthand, the editor of Scienza 
Stenografica says: 


And this, the highest praise to which the adherents 
of Gabelsberger-Noé Shorthand could aspire, adds tre 
mendously to the heavy weight of our responsibility 
This lofty height, so far attained, imposes on us a 
sacred duty—that we do not yield a millimeter from 
the position already won, and above all, that we do not 
give cause for any diminution of the faith placed in 
this shorthand system and in its adherents by I] Duce 


We quote this paragraph as an interesting 
example of the fact that they take their short- 
hand seriously over there! 

That they take their present government 
even more seriously than shorthand is evi- 
denced by the growing usage of the date of 
the Fascist era appended in Roman numerals 
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to the date A. D. Sciensa Stenografica, for 
instance, dates its first issue February, 1930— 
VIII, meaning that this is the eighth year of 
Mussolini’s dictatorship. 


—Scienza Stenografica, Milan, Italy; 
Lo Stenografo Fascista, Naples, Italy— 


HISTORY of the typewriter recently 

issued in Germany states that there have 
been to date 484 typewriters of different make, 
without counting the variety of models very 
often issued by the same manufacturer. This 
is truly an eloquent figure, as it will serve to 
indicate in some measure to the public the vast 
amount of inventive energy and genius which 
has been devoted to the invention and perfec- 
tion of the modern writing machine. 

Needless to say, most of these 484 attempts 
to build a perfect typewriter failed even before 
they had a good start. Still, every one of them 
may be said to have made its contribution 
to the machine we now have—the finest writing 
instrument which mankind has been able to 
devise during the ten thousand years or longer 
that writing has been one of our accomplish 
ments. 

An even more eloquent figure, if it were 
available, would be the grand total of machines 
of all kinds which have been manufactured 
during the half century that the typewriter has 
been in use. This grand total would, I am sure, 
be well up in the millions. 


—L’Etoile Sténographique de France, 
Lille, France— 


M OLRIAU, editor of Le Secrétaire 
¢ Commercial, is always at the head of 
the procession whenever there is any question 
of starting some new educational project. You 
will remember that on several occasions, re- 
cently, we have written of the revival of the 
“Spelling Bee” on a great scale under the 
direction of M. Olriau. 

He now announces that the city of Nancy, 
France, is to offer special courses in domestic 
economy for young men. He explains that in 
these days, when sp many young wives retain 
their office positions after marriage, the young 
husbands should be ready, able, and willing to 
take a share of the burden of keeping the house 
running. It is to prepare them for these duties 
that this course is instituted. 

On another page in the same issue of 
Le Secrétaire Commercial, M. Olriau tells the 
young men how to go about obtaining a wife, 
because, after all, courses in domestic economy 
aren't of much use to a bachelor. 

It seems that after having met a suitable 
candidate, the young man is to endeavor to 
make himself pleasing to her without in any 
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way bringing up the subject of marriage 
“Then,” to quote, “as soon as he is assured of 
the solidity (!) of her affection, the young 
man confides the next step to a third person. 
The natural intermediary would be his father, 
or, being without a father, his mother. Being 
an orphan, he would choose an uncle, a cousin, 
or an old friend. Lacking parents, friends, or 
relatives, he would then choose his parish 
priest, his lawyer or, if in the army, his superior 
officer”—and by that time the American coup): 
will be married and settled down. 


—Le Secrétaire Commercial, Nancy, France— 


AST year there was unveiled in Germany 

a memorial to the shorthand writers who 
fell in the World War. The unveiling took 
place before an assemblage of hundreds of 
German shorthand writers. This memorial is 
a fine tribute to the shorthand writers of all 
systems who gave their lives to their countries 
So far as we know, it is the first one of its 
kind 


—~Bunte Blatter, Dresden, Germany— 


STORY of two Chicago stenographers 
bobs up in the organ of Ferdinand Schrey, 
that veteran of many a shorthand battle in 
Germany 
According to his account, during a Chicago 
machine-gun raid, a few stray bullets broke 
through the window of a nearby office where 
two stenographers were busily working at their 
typewriters. One of the girls, slightly wounded 
by the bullet, thought her last moment near. 
“Ethel,” she whispered, “write to Jim and 
say, ‘I have always loved you and you alone.’ ” 
She then closed her eyes prepared to die. In 
a few seconds, however, she opened her eyes 
and beckoned to Ethel. She continued her 
final instructions saying, “And make three 
carbon copies, one each for Harry, Jack, and 


Bill.” 
—Dr 


Neuwacht, Berlin, Germany— 


contemporaries has 
solved what has become a 
vexing problem to us. Although we are able 
to decipher with more or less success half a 
dozen of the languages which come to us in 
our foreign exchanges, we must confess our 
selves “stumped” by the Bulgarian, Maltese 
and Bohemian languages, to say nothing of the 
Russian and Swedish and Polish. 

The solution evolved by the editorial staff 
of the Deutsche Kurzschrift is found in an 
appeal to their linguistically inclined readers 
their They that 


German 


NE of our 


apparently 


to come t rescue sugvest 
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anyone who can read Bulgarian, for example, 
take off their hands the Bulgarian shorthand 
magazines, giving them in return a translation 
of the more important articles 

The more we think of that idea, the better 
we like it! 
y 


—Deutsche Kursschrift, 


Germany— 


Duisburg, 


Tp ROBABLY | the 
A graph 
Deutscher Stenographenbund. Ina letter which 
was received from their headquarters, Dresden, 
Germany, they tell us that they now have 
2,064 local associations, with a total of 162,435 
members. 

In 1925 the association had only about 77,000 
However, the membership has in 
creased steadily and rapidly ever since, and 
they feel confident that before the date of the 
annual convention in Berlin this year they will 
have reached a membership of 200,000. There 
shorthand associations of 


greatest single steno- 


members 


is a mark for other 
all countries to shoot at! 

From time to time we have extended ow 
various shorthand sys 
tems in they celebrated their 
Golden or Diamond Jubilees. It is interesting 
to note the number of Gabelsberger shorthand 
societies which have lasted so many decades 


congratulations to the 
Germany as 


in spite of wars, changes of government, and 
changes of shorthand system. The oldest of 
which we have any record is the one in Leipzig, 
founded in 1846. Next to this come the two 
founded in 1849, the year of Gabelsberger’s 
death, at Munich, Germany, and Vienna 
Austria. After that we find the associations 
in Breslau and Chemnitz, founded in 1851; in 
Gera, in 1852; tin Wtirzburg, in 1854; in 
Nuremburg, in 1855; in Augsburg, in 1856; 
and 28 additional associations formed before 
1860, all of which are “still going strong.” 


—Stenographen-Blatt Gabelsberger, Prague, 
Csechoslovakia— 


NDALECIO PRIETO, one of the Socialist 
Deputies to the Spanish Cortes, or Parlia- 
ment, happens to be an expert shorthand writer. 
Sefior Prieto gives his shorthand credit for 
helping him in his political life, because his 
shorthand dictation practice was largely from 
the debates over the Constitution of 1869 in 
Spain, debates carried on by some of the 
greatest of Spanish orators. Consequently, not 
only the content but the style proved to be of 
great value when Sefior Prieto entered politics. 
Strangely enough, this Socialist Deputy may 
lay claim to the title of Shorthand Reporter to 
His Majesty, King Alfonso XIII. We shall 
let Sefor Prieto tell the story in his own words. 
“How did it happen? The Sporting Club 
was giving a banquet at which the prizes were 
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to be awarded for a regatta which had just 
been held. His Majesty King Alfonso pre 
sided over the banquet, and at his table also 
sat Sefior Maura, at that time the Spanish 
Premier 

“King Alfonso expressed a desire to speak 
to the gathering. Sefior Maura, of course, 
immediately assented, but turning to the Count 
of Aresti said: ‘We have no shorthand re 
porter.” The Count immediately went out to 
seek who make a_ verbatin 
report of the royal words As a newspaper 
I was outside awaiting the end ol 
the meeting so that I might telegraph to my 
paper the list of prize winners. The Count 
learning that I was a shorthand reporter also 
asked me if I would be willing to take the 
King’s talk. I consented, and I was placed 


someone could 


reporter, 


at the speakers’ table next to the Premier 
“The King spoke, and I—who afterwards as 

a Deputy was to fight against the Monarchy 

in the Cortes—faithfully recorded his words.’ 


—EIl Mundo Taquigrafico, Madrid, Spain— 


VERY interesting letter recently received 
from Mr. Smit of Amsterdam, Holland 
tells us of the celebration recently held there 
in commemoration of the seventieth birthday 
of A. W. Groote, inventor of Groote Shorthand 
Mr. Smit tells us that Groote Shorthand is 
taught in 80 per cent of the schools of Holland 
As a recognition of Mr. Groote’s services to 
the cause of commercial education in Holland 
the Dutch Government, on this occasion, made 
him an officer of the Order of Orange-Nassau 
The municipal government of Amsterdam has 
presented him with a silver Medal of Merit, 
a very rare distinction 

There was a large gathering of friends and 
leaders in Dutch commercial education to cele 
brate Mr. Groote’s birthday. An attempt was 
made to establish radio connections with the 
Dutch East Indies, but, unfortunately, con- 
ditions were not good and the attempt was 
unsuccessful. 

Because of the extensive colonial Dutch 
holdings in the East Indies, the Groote system 
has been adapted to the Malay language, 
apparently with great success. 

We extend to Mr. Groote our congratula- 
tions and best wishes for many another birth 
day celebration. 


INCE the inception of this department, 

the number of our exchanges with maga 
zines abroad has steadily increased, until the 
list is rather a lengthy one. Still, we doubt 
if it covers the entire field, and we shall be 
glad to add any other shorthand publications 
this notice reaches that are not already on our 
mailing list. Our invitation to exchange is 
always open! 
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Edison's Stamp on World's Work 


(Continued from page 397) 
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VALUED ORIGINAL PHONOGRAPH 
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From the “Dearborn Independent 


oe ad 


311 Schools Participate in Radio Shorthand Contest 


(Continued from page 400) 


by the reporters in the Senate and Congress 
and drew attention to the fact that many of the 
world’s most important business men and pro- 
fessional men utilize the art of shorthand. 


Contest “Goes Over Big”! 

The committee, working steadily for more 
han a week, at last were able to make the 
announcement of the winners on April 7. Mr 
Nathanial Altholz, director of commercial edu 
cation in the New York City High Schools, 
made the gold medal awards, and commented 
that the 67 per cent increase in the number 
of schools participating showed an interest in 
this annual event had grown beyond all ex- 
pectations. Mr. Altholz particularly com- 
mended the work of the teachers who had 
won medals and, in making the award to a 
New York City teacher, he said, “it will be 
an inspiration to your students, and also a 
source of satisfaction to your colleagues who 





constitute an army of 853 commercial teachers 
in the New York City High Schools.” 

Mr. A. A. Bowle, secretary of the New 
York City G. S. T. A., in explaining the de- 
tails of the contest, announced that papers had 
been received from New York, New Jersey, 
Connecticut, Pennsylvania, Maryland, Dela- 
ware, Rhode Island, and Massachusetts, and 
that there was an increase in the number of 
transcripts of 136 per cent. 


The Gold Medal Winners 


For the best student paper at 80 words a 
minute, the award was made to Miss Dorothy 
Wilmot, of the Katharine Gibbs School, New 
York City. 

For the best teacher paper at 80 words a 
minute, Mr. Erold Bradley Beach, Mechanic- 
ville High School, Mechanicville, New York. 
received the award. 

(Continued on page 439) 
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Fair and Reasonable Market Value 


P | AHE laborer is worthy of his hire, whether 
the labor be reporting or something of 
more common market value. Reporting 

as a profession really knows no market. It is 

not regulated by the law of supply and demand 

If it were, the wage of the good reporter would 

of necessity be exorbitant, for it can reasonably 

be said that the supply rarely meets the de- 


mand. The reporter’s income is an unstable 
thing, and is subject to both chance and 
circumstance 

Free Lance Work 


the free-lance is dependent 
much upon the amount 
work that he can secure as upon the amount 
he can do within a given time. Naturally, he 
cannot be in more than one place at one time; 
so frequently he must necessarily pass up many 
profitable jobs because they will not wait upon 


of 
so 


The income 


entirely, not of 


him. At times he will have lean weeks, with 
little or no income, and again he will be so 
busy that he must turn down good assign- 


ments because nature has provided him with 
but one pair of hands, 


An Official Salary 


The official reporter in the court, on the 
other hand, has a steady income. Though his 
official salary is not usually large, the regu- 
larity of it nevertheless gives to him a free- 
dom uncertainty not possessed by the 
free-lance. Even during the summer months, 
when there is practically no work to be had 
in the free-lance field, the official can always 
count on his weekly or monthly stipend. How- 
ever, this stipend is rarely ever a sufficient 
compensation for the skill that goes into his 
job. He must depend upon transcript fees in 
order to bring his yearly income up to a re 
spectable wage for his type of labor. In many 


from 


cases the income to be derived from this source 
is the chief reliance of the official. 

There is no question that a good free-lance 
reporter in any of the larger centers of popu- 
lation can make more money than the official 
in the court. 


If he is willing to adjust himself 


to the uncertainties of exchange work, he cat 
sometimes earn twice as much as his brothe: 
in the courts. In many respects his work is 
easier; in others, it is more difficult. The 
chief difference between it and court work is 
its irregularity and uncertainty. Sometimes the 
official can make up the difference in income 
in transcript fees; more frequently he cannot— 
this is entirely a matter of chance 


Those “Saving” Transcript Fees 
If it were not for the possibility of tran 
script fees, the courts of the country would 


never be able to secure first-class men to fill 
the official positions. When the good reporte: 
in the metropolitan centers can earn $1,000 a 
month free-lancing, he would be very foolish 
indeed to accept an official assignment that 
pays a third or a half of that, to sit monot 

nously in court day after day and report acci 
dent cases. Free-lance work is infinitely mor 
interesting; but, with hope his breast, the 
official always looks forward to having one or 
two good cases during the year that will re 

plenish his depleted personal treasury, to make 
him satisfied with his lot in life. He is thus 
dependent on his transcript fees for a decent 
living. 


Daily Copy Charges 


It is an unfortunate fact that the public 
and particularly that part of it that pays the 


bills—is not educated on the subject of the 
price of competent reporting. While the skill 


yf the reporter is freely admitted, somehow 
it is thought that this skill is a heaven-sent 
gift, for which he should be thankful and ask 
for nothing more. Even lawyers, who see the 
reporter sitting all day in court, are amazed 
that he has not magic way of turning 
his notebook into transcript overnight, without 
the necessity of manual or mental effort. It 
is surprising how little it is understood by 
members of the bar, and even by the learned 
Court, that when daily copy is ready for the 
counsel the next morning it means that the 
and that 


some 


reporter has sat up half the night, 
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two expert typists have worked far into the 
morning, simply to enable counsel to have be- 
fore him the testimony of the day before. For 
this type of expert work, done by three skilled 
laborers working at night, the bill rendered is, 
of course, not at the prevailing rate for routine 
office work, though that fact is frequently sur- 
prising to a certain type of lawyer. And it is 
a bit disconcerting, too, when the reporter has 
made a few hundred dollars on a big case, to 
have the Court comment facetiously (sic) upon 
the fees that the reporter is receiving! 

Occasionally there is a complaint from an 
impecunious lawyer that the stenographer’s 
rates are too high. 

More often than not this happens with 
a lawyer who feels that he is himself being 
underpaid by his client, and as the case lengthens 
out he is startled to find that the size of the 
stenographer’s bill might conflict with the 
amount that he himself hopes to collect from 
the client. He immediately overlooks the pe- 
culiar nature of the service rendered—a service 
without which his case might have gone on 
the rocks—and he thereupon sets up a how! at 
the outrageous charge for daily copy. He might 
even complain that the stenographer is receiv- 
ing for his services $100 a day, when he can 
employ the best stenographer in the world in 
his office for $10 a day! And, believe it or 
not, that complaint has been made. 


An Expert's Pay 


It does no good to argue with a man of this 
type. His own services are probably cheap, 
and he sees no reason why the stenographer 
should be receiving as much as he for his time 
in court. Some part of this attitude un- 
doubtedly arises from the fact that the pro- 
fession is still classed as a “stenographic” 
profession rather than one of reporting; and 
therefore it is easy to compare the court ste- 
nographer with the office worker, forgetting 
that the only possible comparison between the 
two is that they both write shorthand—exactly 
in the same way as a physician and a dentist 
are both called “doctor.” 

Yet, with all the difference there is in skill 
and education and ability between the office 
stenographer and the court stenographer, 
based on quantity of material turned out, there 
is little or no difference in the cost to the 
lawyer of the labor of either. This is rarely 
if ever realized. It is a fact that if you were 
to give the office stenographer and the court 
stenographer the same amount of work (grant- 
ing that the office stenographer would be able 
to comprehend it, in the first place); and if 
you were to let each proceed to turn it out, 
each charging his respective rates, there would 
actually be little difference in the bills ren- 
dered. The sole difference would be that the 
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court stenographer’s transcript would be ready 
for the lawyer within a third to a quarter of 
the time required for the office stenographer 


A Few Figures 


Chis is subject to preof. On the type of 
material that the court stenographer must 
write, the best office stenographer (assuming 
again that he would understand it) cannot pos- 
sibly write over eighty words a minute; where- 
as the court stenographer writes three times 
that many words in sixty seconds, and is there- 
fore through within a third of the time. In 
the matter of preparing the transcript, statistics 
show that the average stenographer in the 
office transcribes business letters at 20 words 
a minute. Compare this with the nightly grind 
of the court stenographer, who feels that some 
thing is wrong with him when he cannot dic 
tate to the phonograph 30 pages an hour, hour 
after hour—or, to put it in words per minute, 
something like 110 words every minute of the 
hour—or five times faster than the office ste 
nographer transcribes his routine business let 
ters. (The time of the two expert operators 
required to translate this phonograph dictation 
into typewriting does not, of course, enter into 
the calculation, since their labor is all a part 
of the charge of the reporter to the lawyer or 
client.) Thus, averaging the time of taking 
the material into shorthand and putting it into 
type, the court stenographer produces exactly 
four times as much transcript as the office 
stenographer within a given time. 


The Cheapest Commodity in the World 


This calculation leaves out of account all the 
extraordinary skill that enables the reporter to 
produce transcript at this rate; the ability to 
comprehend it as it is uttered in the court room 
or across the conference table; to record it 
as fast as it is spoken, no matter how excited 
or illiterate the speaker; to produce it faith- 
fully; and, finally, to be able to swear to him 
self and to his superiors that it is an accurate 
record of what transpired. This is an ability, we 
submit, that cannot be measured with the same 
rule that we measure ordinary stenographic 
work. It is not the routine, stereotyped labor 
of the office stenographer; it is skillful, in 
telligent reporting by one necessarily equipped 
with something more than shorthand and 
typing. The almost infallible accuracy required 
of the reporter is something that is immeasur 
able in dollars and cents, when on it depends 
the sacred rights of litigants in court, some- 
times even the life or death of a prisoner at 
the bar. This item of skill alone, independent 
of other considerations, certainly makes the 
laborer worthy of his hire. 

In many places the reporter is receiving 
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no more for his labor than did his predecessor 
twenty years ago. The legal transcript rate 
(established a generation or two ago) is in 
most states grossly inadequate. Even in the 
most favored communities, where the skill 
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of the reporter has been recognized by in 
creased compensation, we feel that the tran 
script fee to the lawyer or the client is eminently 
reasonable. For the skill required to produce 
it, it is the cheapest commodity in the world 
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The Survival of the Fittest 
(Continued from page 394) 


Mr. Wetpon: Yes, but Mr. Carey is wait- 
ing. (Exit Selma.) Miss Barlow, here is a 
piece of exacting work. It must be done ex- 


ceptionally well. I want it early Monday 
morning. 
Peccy: Yes, Mr. Weldon. 


(Mr. Weldon turns to Sally with a letter.) 

Mr. Wetvon: Miss Porter, what do you 
know about this? The bill sent to Charles 
Brockton shows a charge of $287.19 and a 
credit of $150. He is sure that his remittance 
was for $250. Says that he has the cancelled 
check. And he is quite disturbed. This is not 
the first time an error has been made in his 
account with us, he says. Just look it up, 
will you? 

Satty (looking up a book on her table) 
Here it is, $150. 

Mr. WELDON: 
look further. 
that amount? 

Satiy: Cash book. 
See, here it is. 

Mr. Wetpon: That’s strange! 
Brockton to be mistaken in this 
any other check? 

BarBarA: Yes, Mr. Weldon. Sally keeps 
the letters. Let’s see if Mr. Brockton made 
mention of the amount of his check in his let- 
ter. (Looks in files and withdraws a letter.) 
Yes, here it is, and he says $250. And the 
letter is dated day before yesterday. That 
accounts for the $100 you’ve been short, Sally. 

Satty: My, I'm glad that’s found. I must 
have copied the original entry wrong. It'll save 
me a lot of time. 

Mr. Wetpvon: Miss Porter, do you realize 
that your inaccuracy has caused a dissatisfied 
customer? It’s losing valuable time, too, and 


Yes, that’s so. But let us 
From what did Miss Miles post 


(Looks in cash book.) 


It’s not like 
Do you have 


has put me in an embarrassing position. Miss 
Lee told me you were inaccurate, but for the 
sake of your father I gave you a chance. Don't 
see how I can keep you, now. 

(Sally cries, Barbara tries to comfort her.) 


Satty: Oh, please Mr. Weldon, give me 
another chance. 
Mr. Wetpon: But what can I do? Can't 


you see, just because your father is one of my 
best friends is no reason why I should have 
my business ruined by his daughter. 

BarBarA: Please, Mr. Weldon, let Sally 
stay and I'll help her verify her work every 
night. She really is quite an effective worker. 

Mr. Wetpon: But, Miss Miles, how will 
you get your work done? 

BarparaA: Oh, Sally is quick in computa- 
tions, and she can help me on that and I'll help 
her check her work. 

Mr. Wetpon (to Sally): Do you appre- 
ciate what Miss Miles is doing for you? [I'll 
give you another chance. But remember, the 
next carelessness of the kind, and out you go. 

Satiy (tearfully) : Thank you, Mr. Weldon. 
(Exit Mr. Weldon.) Oh, Barbara, how can 
I ever thank you enough! 

Peccy: You're a good sport, Barbara. I'll 
help too, if I may. (Looks at work given her 
by Mr. Weldon.) Gee, this is awfully long. 
Said he wanted it Monday morning. I've got 
a date for lunch today and a matinee to follow. 
Well, if I don’t finish it today, I can leave some 
of it till Monday morning 

Barsara: I wouldn't do that, Peggy. Don't 
try your luck again. Can't I help you get it 
done today? 

Peccy: Thanks a lot, Babs, but I want this 
to be all my typing. Going to make the finest 
looking manuscript you ever saw 


CURTAIN 


Act Ill 


SCENE: 


(Curtain rises on Peccy at typewriter. 


ELMA: Peg! Oh, my heart! What has 
happened? I can’t understand you're being 


on time. I was telling mother last night 
that . . 
Peccy: Yeah! We know. (Takes work 


from machine and arranges it as Mr. Weldon 
enters.) 


Mr. WELDON: Miss Barlow, have you the 


manuscript that I wanted ready this morning? 
Ah, you have it there? (Looks at copy.) How 
nicely you have arranged that! 
Thank you. 


Excellent ! 


Pecey : (Exit Mr. Weldon.) 





Same as Act II. 


TIME: 


7:55 a. m 
Enter Sarry, Se_ma, and Barpara.) 


BarBaka: Tell us, Peg, how did you man- 
age to get that copy done? We all know that 
you didn’t work Saturday afternoon. Was it 
luck again? 

Peccy: Oh, no, not luck. I'll tell you. 
I couldn't forget Saturday when Sally’s mis- 
take almost cost her her job. It came to me 
all at once that Mr. Weldon is perfectly 
splendid to us and that it is really worth a lot 
to work in such an office. May seem strange 
to you, but I made a solemn vow that that 
manuscript would be ready this morning by 
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8 o'clock. I got Dad to call me this morn- 
ing, and he did call! And I was down here 
at 7 o'clock. The janitor wondered what was 
the matter! 

Se_ma: I always say I thank goodness I 
was brought up to be on time. Why, at our 
house, if... 

BarsarRa: Please, Selma, when Peg wants 
to overcome her only fault, let’s all try to 
help her. 

Satty: Yeah! And you can be the only 
one who never does anything wrong. 

(Enter Mr. Weldon. Girls are working. 

Mr. Weldon goes to each, talks in an 

undertone, and they indicate with a shake 

of the head, no, until he comes to Selma.) 


Mr. Wetpon: You will remember that I 
asked you not to say anything about Jane 
Miller’s dismissal, Yesterday a business man 
spoke to me about her carelessness, and later 
in the day some ladies calling on Mrs. Weldon 
said that they had heard the same thing. 
Furthermore, and this is most serious, a busi- 
ness deal I had in mind has fallen through 
because someone in this office has been dis- 
loyal; someone has talked outside about an 
affair which is of office interest only. I am 
sorry to have to ask, but did you mention to 
anybody my plan to buy the Majestic Theatre 
building ? 

Secma: Oh, Mr. Weldon, I meant no harm, 
I just mentioned it to one of my girl friends. 
She’s a stenographer with the Best Realty 
Corporation—and I never thought of her 
telling. 

Mr. Wetpon: The Best Realty Corporation ! 
Ye gods! How they must have laughed at the 
tip! Miss Lee said you talked too much, but 
I never realized how much too much! Just 
come inside a minute, This can’t go on any 
longer. (Exit Mr. Weldon and Selma.) 

Peccy: Gee, that’s tough. Selma’s a good 
kid. I’ve heard her home environment is not 
so good. At the club the other day her mother 
was telling stories on her father—and not par- 
ticularly kind ones, either. I'm sorry. Are 
you going to try to help her, Barbara? 

BarBara: Guess it’s gone too far. I'm 
sorry, very sorry, but I guess Selma needs the 
lesson. 

(Brief period of quiet work.) 

SaLty: They’re only three of us left, and 
I’m in doubt. But I certainly mean to try 
hard to stay. 

BarBara: That’s right, Sally. When you 
really want to be accurate, you'll soon learn 
how to be. 
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Peccy: By good luck I’m here. I’m like 
Sally, really. Here I am, and it'll not be my 
fault if I don’t stay. 


(Enter Mr. Weldon.) 


Mr. Wetvon: Young ladies, I want to have 
a talk with you. (They draw chairs around 
table with Mr. Weldon facing audience.) When 
I went to Miss Lee’s school for help, you 
know I had to rely upon her good judgment 
to save me time in finding three girls for 
permanent work in this office. As far as she 
could know, she was right in her estimate of 
the five girls she recommended. Out of the 
five, it appears you three are the “survival of 
the fittest,” and | hope to build up an efficient 
office force with you in the key positions. As 
the result of the testing of work and character 
that I have been giving you, your work will 
be as follows: 

Miss Barbara Miles will be head of the office, 
will oversee all bookkeeping work, and will be 
my personal stenographer. 

BarBara: Thank you, Mr. Weldon. 

Mr. WeLpon: Miss Peggy Barlow will have 
charge of all general correspondence, It will 
be her business to see that no work comes to 
me to be signed until it is so well done that it 
properly represents this office. 

Peccy: Thank you, Mr. Weldon. 

Mr. Wervon (slowly and thoughtfully): 
And, Sally, you see you are still on trial. Until 
you have proved yourself in earnest about cut- 
ting out errors, you must report to these two 
girls. Remember that they are your friends 
and eager to help you. (7o Barbara and 
Peggy) Beginning Monday your salaries will 
be increased. (Turning back to Sally) And 
when you have proved more accurate, you will 
have an increase commensurate with your 
work. Now see if we can't all pull together 
and work asa real team! (Erit Mr. Weldon.) 

BarBara: Sorry, Sally, but cheer up. With 
extra care you'll soon win Mr. Weldon’s trust 
and confidence 

Satty: I'll try and cut down errors, all 
right! 

Peccy: And I certainly feel lucky. Just 
think! If Mr. Weldon had asked me for my 
work first, instead of Jane! 

BarBarRa: Life is like that. Sometimes it 
seems unfair, but honest work is bound to be 
rewarded—eventually. Let’s organize this office 
and choose a slogan. I'll suggest “Loyalty.” 

Satty: And I, “Accuracy,” for I need it. 

Peccy: Let's make it “Loyalty, Accuracy, 
Punctuality.” 

Barsara: And who says so? 

Att: We all say so!. 





CURTAIN 
. Eight other plays for Commercial classes are included a 
in “Commerci Clubs,” by Archibald Alan Bowle. 
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311 Schools Participate in Radio Shorthand Contest 


(Conciuded from page 432) 


Miss Emma Gould, Yonkers High School of 
Commerce, Yonkers, New York, won the 
100 words-a-minute test for students. 

A New York City teacher won first place 
in the teachers’ 100 words-a-minute test—Mrs. 
Helen M. McConnell, James Monroe High 
School, The Bronx, New York City. 

The 100 words-a-minute test for stenog- 
raphers showed a tie between Miss Alwilda 
Edwards, of Long Branch, New Jersey and 
Miss Dorothy Boer, of Paterson, New Jersey. 
Gold medals were awarded to each. 

For the best paper submitted by a student 
at 120 words a minute, the honor went to Miss 
Anna Ferguson, of the Meriden High School, 
Meriden, Connecticut, who during the same 
week won the Connecticut State Championship. 

For the teacher submitting the best copy 
at 120 words a minute, the committee awarded 
the prize to Miss Jeannette Kimball, of the 
Farmingdale High School, Farmingdale, L. I 

For the best paper submitted by a stenog- 


rapher at 120 words a minute, the gold medal 
award was presented to Miss Helen M. 
Fluskey, of Port Chester, New York. 


“Distance” Prize to Maryland Contestant 


Concluding the awarding of prizes at the 
studio, Mr. Altholz said, “While this concludes 
the awarding of prizes at the studio, there is 
a gold medal to be awarded to Miss Marie 
Boyer, Lackey High School, Indian Head, 
Maryland, for a qualifying transcript written 
250 miles away from the point of dictation, 
the greatest distance from Station WOR of 
any qualifying transcript received.” 

Success Assures Continuance of These 
Radio Contests 


rhe unprecedented interest shown in this 
eleventh radio shorthand contest and the fine 
results achieved, leaves us to anticipate wit! 
elation the outcome of future events on the air 
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Statement of Ownership, Management, 


Circulation, Etc. 
Required by the Act of Congress of August 24, 1912 


except July 
1930 


Of The Gregg Writer, published monthly, 


und August, at New York, N. Y., for April 1, 


State of New York /} 
County of New York { 


Before me, a notary public in and for the State 
and county aforesaid, personally appeared, Louis A 
Leslie, who, having been duly sworn according to law, 
deposes and says that he is the business manager of 
The Grego Writer and that the following is, to the 
best of his knowledge and belief, a true statement of 
the ownership, management (and if a daily paper, 
the circulation), etc., of the aforesaid publication for 
the date shown in the above caption, required by the 
Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in section 411, 
Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on the reverse 
of this form, to wit 

1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, 
editor, managing editor, and business managers are: 
Publisher, The Gregg Publishing Company, 20 West 
47th Street, New York, N. Y.; Editor, John Robert 
Gregg, 20 West 47th Street, New York, N. Y.; 
Managing Editor, Charles Lee Swem, 16 West 47th 
Street, New York, N. Y.; Business Manager, Louis A 
Leslie, 16 West 47th Street, New York, N. Y. 

2. That the owner is: (if owned by a corporation, 
its name and address must be stated and also imme- 
diately thereunder the names and addresses of stock 
holders owning or holding one per cent or more of 
total amount of stock. If not owned by a corporation, 
the names and addresses of the individual owners must 
be given. If owned by a firm, company, or other 
unincorporated concern, its name and address, as wel! 
as those of each individual member, must be given.) 

The Gregg Publishing Company, 20 West 47th 
Street, New York, N. Y.; John Robert Gregg, Presi- 
dent, 20 West 47th Street, New York, N. Y.; Rupert 
P. SoRelle, Vice-President, 20 West 47th Street, New 


York, N y Walter F Nenneman, Secretary 
l'reasurer, Prairie Avenue, Chicago, IIL; 
Edmund Gregg, 2500 Prairie Avenue, Chicago, III 


3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and 


wher security holders owning or holding 1 per cent 


yr more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other 
securities are (if there are none, so state.) None 
4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving 


the names of the owners, stockholders, and security 
stock 
holders and security holders as they appear upon the 
books of the company but also, in cases where the 
stockholder or security bolder appears upon the books 
of the company as trustee or in any other fiduciary 
relation, the name of the person or corporation for 
whom such trustee is acting, is given; also that the 
said two paragraphs embracing 
afhant’s full knowledge and belief as to the circum 
stances and conditions under which stockholders and 
security holders who do not appear upon the books of 
the company as trustees, hold stock and securities ix 
a capacity other than that of a bona fide owner; and 
this affant has no reason to believe that any other 
person, association, or corporation has any 
lirect or indirect in the said stock, bonds, or other 
securities than as so stated by him 

5. That the average number of copies of each issue 
f this publication sold or distributed, through the 
mails or otherwise, to paid subscribers during the six 
months preceding the date shown above is se 
(This information is required from daily publications 
only.) 


holders, if any, contain not only the list of 


contain statements 


interest 


Louis A. Leslie 
Business Manager 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this eighth day 
of April, 1930. 
[Seal] F. L. Sterbenz 
(My commission expires March 30, 1932.) 
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